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The Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent. 


—e— 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Of all ecclesiastical abominations there were 
no institutions which the people of New England, 
fifty vears ago and previously, hated so much 
as a convent of monks or nuns. These institu- 
tions, they believed, were established to pander 
to the worst vices of the panal church. On the 
llth of August, 1834—forty-one years ago next 
Wednesday—this prejudice was allowed to find 
violent expression, and the consequence was the 
Ursuline convent, in that part of Charlestown 
now known as Somerville, was destroyed by a 
mob. That event having happened forty-one 
years ago, of course the adults present may now 
be considered as old men, or, more likely, passed 
to their graves. As most of the active people of 
to-day were then mere youths, or, more likely, 
unborn, and as many do not understand the cir- 
cumstances which brought about that act of 
violence, the writer, who was then a youth of 
sixteen, and was a spectator of the event, will 
relate his Yecollections of the destruction. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of Boston found- 
ed, upon a hill in Charlestown, about three miles 
from State street in Boston, a convent for the 
ostensible purpose of a home for the religious 
order of nuns of Saint Ursula, and a school for 
the education of young women. This hill had 
been known from time immemorial as ‘*Ploughed 
Hill,” but it was now changed to Mount Benedict. 
This convent was established in the midst of a 
community that had little faith in the virtue of 
popish priests and nuns; therefore when any- 
thing was reported reflecting upon the virtue of 
the institution it was easily believed. The insti- 
tution derived its principal support from the pat- 
ronage of the Protestant well-to-do class, who 
sent their daughters to its shady retreat for an 
education. The Romanists, while pretending 
not to interfere with the religious tenets of its 
pupils, relied upon the softening intluences of 
association to gain an influence over their minds. 
*‘For first we endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

In the neighborhood of the nunnery resided a 
family by the name of Reed, who had a daughter 
that attended the town-school on the opposite 
side of the way, and in full view of the nunnery 
grounds. This young woman, viewing the nuns 
as they perambulated among the shrubbery, or 
seated in littke groups under the trees of the 
nunnery grounds, ‘‘counting their beads and 
pattering prayer,” became infatuated with what 
she believed was the quiet and holy life of a 
nun; was converted to the Roman faith, and | 
entered the convent as a candidate for the order 
of St.Ursula, taking the white veil as Sister 


spot, and hardly a paperin the morning alluded | talking, no time is left for thinking; for those 
to the riot. But the news soon spread through deep mysterious births, far within the soul, of 
the country, and the people were astounded. A ideas and perceptions. People feel that the 
meeting was called in Faneuil Hall, which de- | conversation must be kept up. Few have the 
nounced the riot and its perpetrators, notwith- dignity, the faith in themselves, the content- 
standing which the sympathy of New England ment with their inner evolutions, to be silent 
people seemed to be with the rioters, who, they gracefully. Two people together might meet 
believed, had done a good work in cleaning out | spiritually, as two flames blend when placed 
abad place, We opine that the mob was a well- near each other, and so some real spiritual 
meaning but very much mistaken body of men; knowledge be arrived at, if they would not talk. 
they undoubtedly believed they would free some | They feel the silence to be painful because they 
women who were held in confinement and de- | are burdened by mistaken ideas of what is due 
sired to be free, and therefore that their action, | to each other. Not twaddle is due to any one 
if not lawful, would be commended by all lovers | with whom you can feel in sympathy. Never 
of liberty. During the trial the counsel for the insult your friend by implying that he cannot 
rioters dilated upon the fact that, having care- | keep silence with serene dignity. Do not talk 
tully removed all living animals, even the chick- | till you have an idea or impression to convey, 
ens, from the outbuildings before they were de- | and not then, if it can be conveyed more subtly 
stroyed, it proved that they were not in the least | and surely without words. Cultivate the lan- 
bloodthirsty. | guage of intuitions and spiritual intercommu- 
Many alleged rioters were apprehended and, nion. It is a simpie fact in mental philosophy 
tried for arson, but there was only one conviction, | that thoughts can pass from mind to mind with- 
and he a very young man who made himself | out speech; that one mind may impress another 
quite conspicuous by his zeal; he was sent to the | with its own conceptions. There is a deep phi- 
State Prison, where he remained a few months, | losophy in the Quaker meeting. Thereisa weld- 
and was then pardoned by the governor. Another / ing, a secret crystalization, going on through 

alleged rioter, by the name of Buzzell, was teied | all the silence. How silent are the swift pro- 

and barely escaped conviction. He and his} gressings of the universe of God! Silently 

friends, after the trial, went through many pub-! wheel the planets; silently gather the gigantic 

lie places of Boston, when it was ‘‘Hurrah for | forces that upheave a continent; silently go 

Buzzell!” and where he received much money | on the unfathomable mysteries of creation and 

from his sympathizers. growth. Silence is a helder of mysterious and 

The nun who escaped from the convent and | powerful secrets as yet unguessed. It suggests 

returned, and was the more immediate cause of | grandeur, sublimity — heights insurmountable, 

the riot, remained with the society, which re- | depths unfathomable; depths that stir and weep 

movedto Roxbury. She lived butafew months, hot inward tears; heights that glisten, cold and 

the Romanists stating that her escape from the | still, like glaciers under the stars. Silence is 

convent and her statements reflecting on the in- | sympathetic with heights and depths. One’s 

stitution were caused by her insanity. Miss being is more than one’s visible life. The soul 

Reed soon published a book styled ‘‘Six Months has infinite reach. It touches God on all sides. 

in a Convent,” showing up the inrer working of To be shaken to the center of one’s being is to 

the Ursuline Convent. To Miss Reed’s book! be touched far down in an inner twilizht, a 
the lady superior made a reply, after which a| measureless distance beyond one’s apparent 

prominent lawyer of Boston compiled awork of| being. Silence is the only speech for the 

documentary and sworn statements, styled ‘‘Sup- heights and depths of our life. When we be- 
plement to Six Months in a Convent,” sustain- | gin to speak we come down a step or up a step 
ing Miss Reed and giving all the known facts | from the uttermost feeling. So in the silences 
against the convent; which, we believe, ended | we may come to apprehend what the silence 
the literature which grew out of the destruction | utters and find out wherein it is ‘‘golden.” 

of the convent. Miss Reed lived but a few! Novalis defines character as ‘‘a completely 
years, and died a communicant of the Protest- | fashioned will"—will, not meaning willfulness 

ant Episcopai church. | or obstinacy, but force, strength, self-control— 

Of course it is not to be allowedina law-abid- the ascendency of the mind over the material 

ing community that a mob should rule for a sin- | life—the projection or radiation of that inner 
gle hour; but this riot was a surprise to all, in- light which is the soul. Delsarte, that master 
cluding the authorities, who did not expect aj inthe study of the emotions and their expres- 
riot that night, and who believed that the ex- | sion, in his classification as to types, makes the 
citement would subside in a day or two when it) will the seat of the affections as distinct from 
was known that the escaped nun was in the con-| the emotions. To set one’s heart upon any 





Theresa. Miss Reed soon found that all is not 
gold that glitters; that a nun’s lite is not all | 


vent voluntarily; to the Protestant friends of! thing, to desire it strongly, to suffer bitterly at 


the convent, one of whom was there on the its loss—that is. to love it and also to set the 


holiness and happiness; there was drudgery, | evening previous to the riot, and left his daugh- | will upon it—to project the spiritual being to- 


ill-feeling and insulting proposals; and so, find-/|ters there, fearing no riot; to the Catholics | 
ing that a nun’s life was not what she expected, | themselves, who gave no intimations that they | 

. e } . . } 
she watched her opportunity, scaled the high expected or feared a riot; and, had it not been | 


fence that surrounded the grounds, and escaped 


to her friends. The statements made by Miss 


Reed in regard to the convent were very preju- 


dicial to that institution and did not increase the | town at that time was in a primitive condition, | 


friendship of the neighborhood for it. 

A-few months later another nun wade her es- | 
cape and took refuge in a neighboring house, | 
occupied by the family of one of the selectmen, 
and made many statements which did not add to | 
the good fame of the institution nor lessen the | 
After re- | 
maining a short time with the family that shel- 


prejudice of the public against it. 


| 

tered her, she was taken to her own people, | 
: i | 

where the papiscs had an opportunity to work 
upon her prejudices and superstitions until she | 


was persuaded to return to the convent. 
And now the excitement among the people | 
rose to fever-pitch. Inflammatory stories were | 


circulated of convent-life. Women, it was al- 


leged, were confined in the convent against their 
will, and written notices were posted about the 
streets that the fruckmen of Boston, who were 
then considered a hard set, would destroy the | 
The select- | 
men of Charlestown, fearing that th®excitement 


convent onthe next Tuesday night. 


might lead to a serious breach of the peace, ap- 
pointed two of their number a committee to visit | 
the convent and ascertain the true state of affairs 
if possible. Mr. Poor, one of the committee, 
visited the convent on Sunday, the 10th, and, 
making known the object of his visit, was po- 
litely received by the Lady Superior, was kindly | 
shown all parts of the institution, and had con- | 
versation with the nun who had escaped, who | 
stated that she was there of her own free-will. 
In conversation with the superior Mr. Poor in- 
her that there 
caused by recent events at the convent. 


was excitement 


The | 
superior professed indifference to public opin- 


formed great 


ion, tor she said the bishop could soon call two 
Lowell railroad 
to protect the con- 


thousand Irishmen trom the 
(which was then being built 
she 


vent; ‘tand,” added, ‘you know what un- 


cultivated beings they are.” During the visit 
Mr. Voor, in alluding to the inmates, called 
them ** ladies.” The superior corrected him, 
and said they were “only nuns.” 

for the 


of selectmen to visit the convent on the 


However, arrangements were made 
board 
tollowing day—the superior at first objecting to 
Mr. Runey, the member of the board who gave 
shelter to the escaped nun, but she finally con- 
sented. 
following afternoon, made close examination of 
the premises, and conversed with the nuns, who 
expressed themselves as satisfied with their situ- 
ation. The board the next morning published 
a card in the Boston papers briefly stating that 
they had visited the convent, that everything 
appeared right, and that they would soon make 


a more extended report, and requesting a sus- | 


pension of public opinion. 


Meanwhile the mobocrats were busy. No- 


tices had been posted that the truckmen of Bos- 


ton would be over and destroy the convent on 
‘Tuesday night, which was perhaps done to throw 
The conclave, 


the suthorities off their guard. 


who exposed themselves by their unlawful pro- 
ceedings, towards midnight on Monday demol- 
ished a neighboring tence, piled it high and 
made a bontire of it, which made a light to be 
This created an alarm 
Boston. The 
fire department ot Boston came thronging to the 


seen tor miles around. 


of fire which extended even to 


Now was the favorable opportunity for 
the rioters. When No. 
which was noted for its rowdy spirit, arrived, it 


place. 


engine 


stopped for one moment with the other engines | 


atthe gate at the foot of the hill on which the 
convent stood. The drag-repe of the engine 
was then laid hold of by the mob, who shouted, 
*Go ahead. Thirteen!” when the engine and 
mob rushed up the hill to the convent. 

The mob immediately commenced the assault 
upon the convent with stones, ete., breaking 
windows and doors, and soon gaining an en- 
trance. In the meantime the lady superior tak- 
ing the alarm, and not being disposed to wait 
for the bishop's two thousand rude Irishmen to 
protect the convent, quietly withdrew with her 
nuns and pupils toa neighbor's house, where the 
mob did not know of their being, and where 
But 
Books, mu- 

ruthlessly 


they were sheltered and kindly cared for. 
the work of destruction went on. 
sical instruments, furniture, 
thrown from the windows and destroyed; and, 


were 


to cap the climax, the convent, with the outbuild- 
ings, were set on fire and destroyed. In the 
morning nothing remained but its blackened 
walls to mark the spot. 

In those days the Boston papers, compared 
with present enterprise, were -slow coaches. 
There was not a professional reporter on the 


The board visited the convent on the | 


13 of Boston, | 


for the expedient of the bonfire, the mob would | 
not have been in sufficient force to have created | 


ariot. It shculd be remembered that Charles- 


| with a population of seven or eight thousand; | 


its territory shaped something like a comet, its 
nucleus being the peninsula and thickly settled, 
while the tail (which is now the city of Somer- 


ville, with its twenty thousand inhabitants), ex- | 


tended into the country some six or seven miles, 
and in which the convent was situated, was 
sparsely settled with a population of ten or 
fifteen hundred. The municipality did not at 
tLat time support a police department, except a 


very few night watchmen whose route did not | 


extend beyond the peninsula, thus leaving the 
main land unprotected. 

Of course to the Roman Catholic zealot, who 
believes his church is infallible, and can form 
no institution, whether it bea foundling asylum, 
a convent, or a holy inquisition which tortured 
men’s bodies for the good of their souls, and 
make a mistake, the destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent was an outrage upon humanity, his 
church and God. But the peopie of New Eng- 
land, of Puritan descent, have little faith in Po- 
pish institutions generally, and least of all in 
convents of monks or nuns; and why should 
they? Do we not see even Roman Catholic gov- 
ernments, both republican and monarchical, 
puting them down by the strong arm of the law, 
confiscating their property, and banishing their 
inmates from the country? And so, while on 
principles of toleration this country must allow 
all religious denominations to form such insti- 
tutions as they think proper, the people should 
require that such institutions should be under 
the supervision of the civil -authority, so that 
the inmates may be protected in their rights, 
and that those who have been inveigled into 
them, or wish from any cause to leave, may have 
the opportunity and be protected in so doing. 
the destruction of the convent a law 
has been made in Massachusetts obliging the 
county in which a riot occurs to pay the damage 


| Since 


occasioned thereby, and the Catholics have sev- 
eral times petitioned the legislature to remuner- 
ate them for the loss of the convent, on the 
ground that the State has by law acknowledged 
the right of all to protection from riots and re- 
muneration in case of loss, but to this the legis- 
lature has answered No. 
erty is insured from loss by riots, all property 
is liable to be assessed to pay for damages done 
by riots, thus forming a mutual insurance from 
damage by riots; but in 1834 the convent prop- 
erty was not liable to be assessed, and therefore 
it is not equitable that others should be made 
to pay for losses happening before this insur- 
ance law was made. 


Character. 


—o— 


BY MEHITABLE OLNEY. 


This is, perhaps, a hackneyed subject; so are 
all themes upon which the human mind has pon- 
dered ‘since first the flight of years began.” 
But in this strange web of life the pattern is 
constantly repeated, and some thread is always 
just arriving at a spot arrived at many times 
betore by other threads in previous repetitions 
ot the pattern; and it may happen the thread 
of lite of some human soul may be coming just 
now to the spot in its onward course when the 
question is asked, What constitutes character? 
And though I do not propose to write any ex- 
haustive exposition of the subject the thoughts 
which drift in upon my mind may help that other 
to a clearer view of its own ideas. 

Margaret Fuller says: ‘‘How much higher is 
the mind, the music breathing from the life, 
than anything we can say. 
than intellect.” 


Character is more 
The saying, the uttering, the 
speech that, at best, is only ‘‘silvern.” is of the 
intellect, and always less than the idea behind 
it, always gross material, bungling beside the 
spiritual condition which seeks to flow forth in 


,ed and shocked to see how much pettiness lies | 


For, now thatall prop- | 


‘to be preterred to happiness. 


wards it, in order to grasp it and hold it with 
a mighty strength—this completely fashioned 
will, attuned to lofty desires; this character; | 
this projection outward of the inner being, is | 
both basis and superstructure of that building 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
upon which we never cease to work, building 
always better than we know. 

A completely rounéed character, fully har- 
monious, would be deity, sufficient unto itself, 
and both masculine and feminine in itself, as in 
the ideal Christ, where the human intellect, in 
its infancy even, gropingly sought to embody 
this indistinct intuitive perception. What the 
ultimation of the soul may be in the eternities 
before it, who can say? 

**All mine is thine, the sky-soul saith, 

The wealth I am thou must become!” 
is the glorious promise of Wasson’s unequalled 
hymn; but we have to do now with only the 
finite approximations to this harmony of nature 
Strong yet tender, 
serene yet sympathetic, evenly poised, dignified 
yet wholly unassuming, repressed but ardent— | 
these are the signs of character. Expression | 
tends always to exhaustion. Repression is al- | 
ways force, whether in character or in steam. | 
“A man who walks with God” is an old expres- | 
sion, not the fashion now, but significant. He 
touches the skirts of divinity always—is, by 


' 
virtue of his spirituality, en rapport with divine | 


whose result is character. 





emotions. He is receiving of that ‘ wealth” | 
Wasson sings of. He is filled with it and is all 
gladness. His face is all alight, it shines with it. 


He cannot suppress the inner glory. He is a| 


“son of the immortals,” the old Greeks would | 
} 


say, and he is conscious always of a spirit of | 
noblesse oblige—that it behooves him and his | 
kingly blood to be kingly in all his ways. | 

Most people have not  self-consciousness 
enough; that is, do not take cognizance of 
their real spiritual being, nor study their own | 
mental condition or the secret springs of their | 


own thought and action. They would be amaz- | 
| 


j 


at the root of their feelings. Man, in respect | 
to the material universe and in respect to cir- | 
cumstance, holds a similar position. He stands 
at bay before four foes—the elements. At times 
he subjects them and they serve him. Then} 
they rise up and take their revenge, bury him | 
or resist his toilsome efforts, devastate land and 
sea by a hurricane, deluge him, burn him an 

all the products of his toil—seem bent upon 
annihilating him. But, touched to new life by | 
his immortal spirit. he never ceases to do battle 

and wins greater victories age by age. 


| 


So also 
with regard to circumstance. Events will crush | 
him, embitter him, impoverish him, if they can. | 
It he have this completely fashioned will it is 

his business to subject adversity and make it 

serve his purpose. He is to ask of every dis. | 
agreeable thing, How shall I get the most of | 
this?) The compensation surely goes with it. 
Since I am unhappy for a time, I will, at least, | 
make sure of spiritual growth, which is always | 
It shall not be | 
all loss; I have thus much pain, but it lies with 
me whether that pain be transmuted to spiritual 
power or whether it conquer me. Conquer me? 
What shall conquer a soul, immortal, eternal, | 
infinite in its possibilities? Surely nothing this | 
smali planet can bring; surely nothing merely 
material; neither pain nor loss, nor vain en- 
deavor—for by all these things may the soul 
mount higher, guided by the light of reason and 
finding new force called forth by every obstacle, 
and each loss but making a vacuum into which 
the greater good shall flow. 





The Tailor in Heaven. 
on 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 

{This story of the Brothers Grimm was found in an 
article in the Science Monthly by Herbert Spencer. 
and was versified for the writer's own amusement. 
It is such a grotesque illustration of the ideal of the | 
Infinite and of heaven which has prevailed, and still | 
prevails, that it is certainly a theological curiosity.) 


A tailor came knocking at Paradise gate ; 


| sure. 
a picture, however rude, suspended or pinned; 


, able to exercise them. 


| a practical function. 
| suffice. 
| is to open the seams in our national ship. It. 
| will fill with water, and we shall be shipwrecked. | 
| Strict integrity is all that can save us as nation. | 


| balance. 


| pulous. 


. Saint Peter he said to him, ‘Nay, | 
it. But the character, the silent outgo of the 


nature, the presence. is as music breathed invol- 
untarily forth; the result, the harmonious or 
inharmonious sum-total of all our living. If 
our perceptions are only properly trained this 
music can never deceive us. The music itself 
never cheats. The chord struck is always in- 
controvertibly harmony or discord—it is a teebie 
note, or a full, rich chord, ora simple octave; 
it is a low-toned grave note or a high, shrill 


I've orders from Master to keep the door shut, | 
And let nobody enter to-day.” 


But the tailor he begged, and the tailor he 
prayed, = 
And said very still he would sit; 
He would mend up the breeches, and darn up 
the vests, 
And indeed would not cabbage one bit. 


Now God had gone out with the saints for a/ 


jtone; itis always as the nature is that sounds | walk, i 
| it; it is the outgo of being. And he to Saint Peter had said: 
| Character could be better read, or, I might “Let nobody in while I am away 


| Say, sensed, if there were more silence in the A$ You value vour keys and your bread.” 
| world. We are drowned in twaddle. Words, But Peter was such an impulsive saint! 
| obscure the feelings. We have such a habit of| And he pitied this ninth of a man. 


| Labor gets to be a sham. 


*‘Come in, then!” said he, ‘‘and crouch down in 
this nook, 

And be humdrum as ever you can.” 

Saint Peter sat lazly jingling his keys; 
Oh! the tailor’s plan was deep; 

He hummed the most monotonous tune 
And Peter fell fast asleep! 

The tailor sprang up with a jubilant air, 
‘‘And now for a stroll,” said he. 

‘T’'ll take thé measure of heaven to-day, 
If nobody bothers me.” 


He wandered about in the stately halls, 
He traversed the corridors fair; 

Till he came at length to the golden throne, 
And mounted the royal chair. 

And peeping down through a fissure he saw 
This droll little planet of earth; 

Its saints and its sinners, its crimes and its woes, 
Its misery, madness and mirth. 


And he saw a poor widow, a laundress by trade, 
With seven small children to feed. 


jas shown by the recent petition that women! gets accustomed to it, and on this occasion the 


many readily appropriate what a few can dis-| such scenes, next to that of being unable to 
cover. We graft teeth, and patch the epidermis. | write. 

Ship-loads go down in a fog, and there is mourn- | CHURCH SERVICES. 

ing in our households. Anon Captain Harris) On Sunday we drove over the bridge, partially 
offers his phonometer to prevent similar collis- through the village (Weymouth Landing), and 
ions. In 1798 a lady in England founded a say- | around over another ridge beyond this, which 
ings bank for children, and lo! they are an ap- [ have described, lined with tree-embowered 
purtenance to the majority. Our youth was set dwellings and flower-embossed grounds, to the 
aglow by the arguments of Mary Wollstonecraft, | little Episcopal church, of which Rev. S. R. 
and now Charles Nordhoff calls suffrage ‘‘sub- | Slack is rector. There certainly is something 


; ry . > . | . : *ap a 
stantive existence.” Even Connecticut moves, Very attractive in the Episcopal service after one 





should vote for electors of president and vice-| Music was unexpectedly good. . The good pastor 
president; 102 to 82 is hardly a defeat; rather | took for his text a passage in Proverbs: ‘‘The 
a prospective certainty. j tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” He 

University degrees were rarely thought of in dwelt upon the cruelties of persecution in past 


| ladies, I marched directly to a point of rocks in- 


accessible at high water. The sun was still 
clouded, and the two hours we sat there seemed 
Lut as two minutes in the deliciousness of dream- 
iness. We watched the breaking surf and the 
rollicking bathers, and at length I opened my 
book while my two friends chatted. 
article on Practical Painting—Van Eyck and 
Rubens—two paragraphs of which I read, then 
stopped to consider the meaning of the author. 
I read no more, for my eyes drowsily rested on 
the rock, and [ discovered a picture, a lion’s 
head. There was a low ledge, between which 
and the higher inside rocks was a sort of water- 
course through which rushed the coming surf. 





the beginning of this century; but A. B. has | ages, the cruelties of temptations to evils of all 
been accorded to two ladies at Vermont Univer- | 80rts, the cruelties of injury to Christian char- 
sity. The Illinois Industrial will doubtless de- acter by slander, and even in modes of praise. 
velop much talent. Smith College must some- | “‘And what, in return, is given for unbelief? 
what change its tactics. Under the cireum-| The croak of the raven in the poet's song is 
stances, the dedication was an anomaly. We) echoed in their hearts—‘ Nevermore! never- 





She was sprinkling and folding her washing of 

clothes i 

And she pilfered a few for her need. 

‘*Vile wretch!” said the tailor, and at her he 

hurled | 

A footstool which chanced to be near; 

It made such a racket descending that he 
Ran back to his corner in fear. 


Now God had come home with the saints from 
his walk, 
“All rosy, resplendent and gay, 
And, missing his cricket, called out to the saint, 
‘*Has any one been here to-day ?” 





The saint hummed, end he ha-ad, and he couldn't | 

say No, 

And he did not say Yes, I am told; } 

But God knew he was ever a wavering saint, 
And remembered his foibles of old. 


But he finally owned that one straggler had come, 
But only a tailor so weak ; 
Who hardly had wit to say ‘‘Boo” to his goose, | 
A creature so abject and meek! 
God summoned the tailor, who straightway ap- 
peared, 
A pallid and terrified man; 
‘Learn to temper your justice with mercy,” | 
said God, 
‘‘And let mercy appear in the van! 





| 
“Why, if I, indeed, friend, should follow your) 
lead, 
Of goods I should soon be bereft; 
Nor table, or footstool, or chair would remain 
Nor pitcher or poker, nor bootjack or cane, | 


Not even my throne would be left!” 
N. K. W. 





From Acorn to Oak. 

However humdrum our real existence, we all 
have the power to conceive of conditions by 
which even our poor premises might be glorified. 
“If my house were of India-rubber, how I would 
stretch the walls and take in those who have no 
roof but the skies,” thinks a kind mother, as she 
packs her tiny responsibilities in the smallest 
apartment like so many peas in a pod. The 
aged man begs a crust, and tottering woman a 
cup of warm @rink, and some one is stirred with 
a desire to make them a suitable shelter from 
the pitiless blast. A baby wrapped in rags is 
laid on a doorstep, or wood-pile, or secreted 
here-and-there, and that fact arouses an enthu- 
siasm to improvise a haven for these tender 
waifs. Yonder sick child, in a fetid attic, in- 
hales pollution, and so destroys every chance of 
recovery. If it could have pure air, cleanli- 
ness and nourishing diet, it might possibly live, 
says doctor and philanthropist, and how nice 
such a retreat would be! Boys pelt cherries 
and pears, stone cats, steal lead, and commit 
untold piccadilloes; and the thought is awak- 
ened, Why not collect such and put them in 








posing lyingeeseitsenpenepeeaatineneeta nee 


training for usefulness? News-venders sleep in 
carts, old chimneys, on planks, wherever they 
can stow themselves, and the question is started, 
What if we hire a room for a dormitory and | 
conveniences for washing and combing! Could | 
we not exert an influence to modify and elevate ? | 
The prisoner is set out the gate after his sen- | 
tence has expired. Who will hire or trust him? | 
How is he to escape a second incarceration ? | 
Cannot something be done by cooperation to| 
secure him achance and stirthe embers of man- 
hood? We might enumerate every form of 
suffering, and so trace the impetus which in- | 
spired early attempts at alleviation. Our per- | 
manent homes and charitable institutions have | 
sprung up from humble roots. The mustard- | 
seed has indeed become a banyan-tree. The | 

1 

| 

' 





past season has evolved several novel features. 
Excursions have become a fixed fact. Tem- 
porary residence in well-ordered families, or a 
vacant house, gives a successive change to scores 
of feeble little ones. Tots are taken to Beverly, 
and the lessening of the death-rates prognosti- 

Picnics wheel into line as kites and 
They suit the multitude; are a pleasant | 


New| 


cated. 
tops. 

anticipation, realization and retrospect. 
places come into vogue, and Downer’s Landing 
will notlong be amyth. The sail thereto is de- 
lightful, the accommodations varied, the enter- 
tainment unique, the fare everything that is 
promised, excessive in abundance. ‘There is a 
civility, hospitality, fraternal feeling, very pleas- 
ant to witness. There is no intrusion, neither 
any servility. There gatherings may be called 





| social educators, republican text-books. 


Once under way, we work up and not down. | 
Give an idea of comfort, refinement and taste, | 
and ap aspiration is gradually awakened. To 
this issue, there must be industry, thrift, perse- | 
verance. The manifestations may be slow, but | 
There will be ashell ortwo on the shelf; 


a flower or plant; a venture upon tidiness. 
Lads now learn in their classes to fashion 
ornamental as well as useful articles. They) 


/ean soon do much to make home attractive. 


Their first crudities are seed-corn, and where 
real faculty is patent how like a step-ladder it | 
must become! Hands are specially appreciated 


| just now; they are rising in value every day. 
| We need them to carry out head-suggestions. | 


It is already not only respectable, but fashion- 
The methods are count- 
less as the stars. 

We teach morality, but endeavor to make it 
A series of rules will not 
This is our stronghold. To fail here | 


Laxity will slacken our ropes, and we shall drift 
at loose ends. It is easier to stimulate than | 
There is such haste to be masters, 
and if not millionaires, at least rich men, who 
can rest on their oars or absorb minor crafts. 
Conscience becomes seared. and means unscru- 
Adu!teration tends to the universal; 
purity is hardly exceptional, almost unknown. 
Not only bad mate- 


jrial is used, but ignorant mistakes are made, 
/and criminal execution substituted for correct. 
| Ministers are less and less metaphysical. 


They 
are forced outward from their closets. They 
enter the broad area of humanity. They inter- 
est themselves in current events. They make 


jthe life more than creed. Congregations are 


tired of doctrinal husks. No audience can be 
kept awake en scriptural texts alone and con- 
cordances. There must be simplification and 
adaptation. The people share in the thinking, | 
and must assist in investigations. They will 
not accept on hearsay. | 


| ally, but always at the cost of vigilance, ingenu- 


must not expect too much at once. How the; More!’” In the evening, with a young friend | 
pioneers toiled for Kindergarteas; at last pri-| Who kindly consented to accompany me, I chose 
vate experiment has an adjunct of four estab- | to walk to church over the little bridge again, 
lished by law. The grass grows over one of Now turning into a narrow street that led under 
the earliest female physicians. Results follow | the railroad and over the picturesque hill, and 
her, for the medical school at Madras admits her | 90W over an old stone-wall into a grassy path, 
sex. The Japanese are making leaps in educa- across a sort of wooded pasture. It was a charm- 
tion. Independent ladies think of the stage | ing walk at the sunset-hour, and we gathered a 
from pure love ofthe drama. Contrast this with | wild rose-bud and a sweet-fern by the way. It 
how they were regarded in 1675, when they were was warm in the church, almost drowsy; but 
denied burial in consecrated ground, and ignored | yet we listened to the sermon by Mr. Howe, the 
in cultivated society. Motion is rapid in this | rector in Quincy. His text was in Collossians : 
age of steam, which is thought slow to what may | ‘What your hands find to do, do it as unto the 
be. Whichever way we turn, super-excellence | Lord.” I'm not sure these are the exact words, 
though they are to that effect, and the sermon 
was addressed to employers and employed— 
chiefly to the latter, however—their duties to ren- 
der faithful, and not eye, service in all they do. 
The discourse was very good, and all seemed | 
pleased with it; but I should have been better 
satisfied if it had been more equally divided be- 
tween the two classes. But then, the employed 
probably needed all the suggestions given, and 
employers may hope for all they need another 
time. We all walked home, passing a longer 
bridge lower down the river. What a start it 
gave us when they said, ‘‘This is the place where 


is in the distance. There is great life in the 
populace. The desideratum is how to regulate 
and employ the same. We have too much con- 
centration; everything is over-crowded. The 
country is vast; field after field untilled. How 
harmonize labor and capital? How live and let 
live? These are queries and conundrums we 
are set to solve. Pauperism demoralizes, how 
escape it through personal activity? How aid 
and notenervate? How give bread to the starv- 
ing, and preserve self-respect? We keep try- 
ing, and make many failures. We must go on, 
profiting by our short-comings, and planning 


By watching this I discovered the lion—the low 
forehead, the pug-nose, the eye of sea-weed, 
and the overhanging ear—it was in protile—the 
mouth from which protruded the tongue, and, 
most perfect of all, the bearded chin, bearded 
with sea-weed. With reluctance [ left the place, 
but dinner-hour is inexorable. We dined in 
small parties, our party being favored with the 
presence of the rector, who assured us that he 
had previously dined with several other parties ! 
But he made the most of our sandwiches, offer- 
ing them to every comer with the assurance 
that they were from the Sandwich Islands. We 
were unable to convince him that they were from 
the noble Lord Sandwich, he persisting to the 
last in his own assertions of their origin. 
OTHER PICTURES ON THE 
After dinner we walked up to the Landing to 
meet some friends who had promised to come 
from Boston, whom we escorted to the Pavilion. 
Some negro minstrels came upon tlie verandah, 
and, to the music of guitar and banjo, sang to us 
songs rollicking and plaintive. Then a party 
of us grouped ourselves on the rocks in the 


ROCKS. 


| blazing sun, as others had in-the shady morning, 


while the photographer came out with his in- 
strument and reproduced us. Not a gentleman 
would venture bis head in the group. Alas! 
for the vanity of woman! But, softly be it 
spoken, I heard that they did not think them- 
selves sufficiently urged ! 

But all pleasant experiences must come to an 
end, or live only in memory. On the return [ 
was in the carriage with the singers, who made 





the body of the murdered woman was found!” 
—the supposed victim of Costley, who was re- 
ity, and never-ceasing research. No one can! cently hung protesting his innocence. There 
do marvels, but each can effect a trifle, and their | was no moon that evening, and when we reached 
aggregate is no mean contribution to the gen-/ the other bridge we stopped to look over the 
eral weal. We must commence where we are; | Failing into the inky waters, now full and seem- 
acccomplish what we can, and so urge others | ing a sort of broad basin, and lo! there shim- 
to do likewise. We are units, and have our| ™Mered the golden stars in the tide; coal-like 
ruts; each to his own, and blessings on the | Mars, and the Scorpion, near which the former 
faithful! seems to love to linger, pearl-like Jupiter, Vir- 
go, and the lesser lights. 
OVERLAND EXCURSION TO NANTASKET. 


and devising still. We shall overcome continu- 





Dawn’s Remonstrance. 


the way merry with their voices, and long ere we 

reached home night spread her mantle around 

us and the stars shone out in the heavens. 
SETTLEMENT OF WEYMOUTH. 

These are all old settled towns that circle 
the South Bay—Quincy, Braintree, Weymouth, 
Hingham and Hull. Weymouth is the oldest in 
the State after Plymouth, the first settlement 
being at a place in the northern part of the town, 
now called Old Spain, though for what reason is 
unknown, by a colony less dignified and reliable 





iin 


Arrangements had been made for an excur- 


|called Weymouth Fore River—forming the 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Pale dawn puts in her timid face ; 
‘‘Now ope the window, pray! 

You will forget my pallid grace 
When comes the smile of day. 





“IT bloom with none to welcome me, 
I pass away unseen, | 
And men will throng the day’s bright courts 
As if I ne’er had been. 
“My feeble protest fades away 
Like pencilling unread ; 
I tlee before the royal day 
And hide in ocean’s bed. 


‘*Though she is diamend, I pearl, | 
Should that eclipse me quite? } 

"Twas I that ventured to upfurl 
The curtain of the night 

**And let the prima donna forth. 
Then give me but one glance! 

You love the playful Pleiads’ worth, 


You celebrate their dance. 


‘*Let me a tiny ballet make, 


To give the play more zest; 
"Twill be but brief—awake! awake! 
They're wedded to their rest. 


“In vain does Zephyr play her airs 
And Hesper bring his light, 

And Luna smile a wan farewell 
Ere she rejoins the night. 

‘In vain my birds cry ‘Rouse you! rouse! 
And list our merry psalm!’ 

The poppies bound upon their brows 
Produce a sodden calm. 


“They dream of poetry and love, 
Yet woo I them in vain! 

Come, cloudlets, we must onward move, 
Yet we will come again. 


**They need their rest; but still we'll make 
Our circuit through the skies, 

For surely we are always watched 
By some kind pair of eyes!” 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Eastern Massachusetts, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Weyrmocta, Mass., July 31, 1875. 
It is really Braintree from whence I write, 
though, to all intents and purposes, as far as 
postoffice, parish, railroad and trade are con- 
cerned, it is Weymouth; as one while yet living | 
in the body on earth may be so elevated in spirit, 
so far removed from the kingdoms of this world, 
that he may in reality be a dweller also in heaven. | 
Truly, the figure I have employed has in part 
been suggested by the people I have met here, | 
and in part, also, by the loveliness of the sur- 
rounding region, where for a week it has indeed 
been a privilege to escape from the brick-walls, 
the stifled and heated atmosphere, and the dis- 
cordant sounds of the city, enjoying in exchange 
the delicious breezes, the picturesque sights and 
the tender harmonies of the country. It is 
about a half-hour’s ride from Boston, and the 
way for the most part is very pleasant, over the 
Old Colony Railroad, along the shores of South 
Bay, through flourishing villages, past old-time 
dwellings and pretentious modern residences, 
and, in places, through groves of oak and other | 
trees. From North Braintree a branch of the | 
Old Colony takes you to Weymouth Landing | 
station in about five minutes. 
OUR LOCATION, 
We find ourselves on a beautiful hil'-side that | 
slopes gently down to the pretty little Monato- | 
quot River, green in its reflection of the shrubby 
shore. A bridge here crosses the river, just, 
below which is a dam and large grist-mill, to 
which point the tide rises, and beyond which the | 
little river widens in its course to the sea, and is 


| 


| 


boundary line between Quincy Point and East 


the other. Just above the bridge here men- 
tioned the railroad crosses the little river on a} 
picturesque stone-bridge and runs along a green 
bank, from whence the cars, in passing, can look 
over and see themselves in the placid waters. 
Beyond these, and opposite us, rises a fine ridge | 
that seems to look proudly across at us. The 
velvety sward is flecked with the shadows of fine 
trees through whose branches homelike dwell- 
ings peer out, one of which is a low, ancient 
cottage that seems rooted in the soil and not to 
be drawn out without much coaxing. The ridge, 
or hill, is crowned with a row of magnificent 
elms, a lovely fringe along the horizon. A por-' 
tion of this belongs to the estate of a wealthy 
gentleman whose family passes the winter 
months in town. The whole view is worthy an 
artist’s brush and pencil; but I have divided it— 
if I may be allowed the expressiun—into ‘‘lots,” 


] 
} 
In every department the ideal runs ahead. | for separate sketches, with the feeling that it is 


Superfluities have become necessaries. The! a great misfortune to be unable to reproduce! Tne tide was nearly out, and, with two other 


| barge was soon filled to overflowing, and we 


| less crowded; but no! I was wedged in there, 
| the leading carriage, and as we wound over the 


| portion of the party, in affinity massed in one}... ; 
z | finishing a number of instruments that were 


| man, her chief beauty in the large liquid blue 


' equally pretty and interesting little child that 


ithose early days elevate them above the de- 


| us that Abigail Adams, the most celebrated of 


| eldest son, John Quincy Adams, was born.” 


| dale, rough places, real boggy wild-woods and 


| round a hill it seems somewhat bewildering to 


| whose clear depths reflected a little building 


| wood, whose branches overhead were in near 


; | the road, is a long dilapidated building, seem- 
| Braintree on one side, and North Weymouth on 


| But we are at the Pavilion, at the very head of 


sion of the Sabbath School to Nantasket and I 
was invited to join the party. A ten-miles’ ride | 
across the country is a rare opportunity, and I 
was in no wise loth to accept the invitation. 
cordingly, on the morning in question, we were 
early with lunch-baskets, wraps and shades on 
the way to Braintree station, where one of the | 
It was cloudy and threat- 


Ac- | 


barges was in waiting. 


| ened rain, but that was no damper to the spirits | 


The 


and determination of the excursionists. 


drove over to the little church where several | 


similar vehicles were in waiting to take the | 
| whole party to the number of about one hun- 


dred and fifty, adults outnumbering children. 
I was invited to alight and go in another carriage 


rooted, like the little cottage on the hill-side, 
and not to be drawn out at present. Then it was 


hills I could look back and see the cavalcade 
following and hear the songs of the musical 


carriage. There were some English people in | 


| the carriage in which I was, probably connected 
| with the flax-mills in East Braintree. 


I did not 

recognize the faces, but some of the older voices 
told the story. 

BEAUTIFUL 

There was one extremely pretty young wo- 


WOMEN. 


eyes that glorified her whole face. She had an 


could just toddle round, of which she, and the 

father, also, were excusably proud. Nor was | 
she the only beautiful woman of the party. It | 
is not to be forgotten that the women of Wey- | 


and the character of the ladies on this occasion 
is an undisputed evidence that they have not de- 
teriorated. Nor did their accomplishments in 
mands of the world’s work, tradition assuring 


them all, ‘‘with her own hands scrubbed the 

floor of her bed-room the afternoon before her 
THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 

It is indeed a lovely region through which we 

drove, diversified with every variety of hill and | 





wild-flowers in profusion, red, white and blue— | 
wild-roses everywhere in luxurious bloom— | 
more and more of the old rooted dwellings as we | 


| proceed, cultivated flower-plots and well-kept | 


estates, especially near the villages—East Wey- | 


| mouth and Hingham—terraced aud carefully | 


tended cemeteries, winding streams, on which | 
are planted iron-founcries and various manu- 
factories of boots and shoes, and now, beyond 


Hingham village, the glad open sea. As we 


be told that the place across the bay is Downer’s 
Landing in Hingham, and, really, that is one of 
the Island boats approaching the wharf on this 


| the patronage of Thomas Weston, a London 
| merchant, in the year 1622. 


| supposed to be the name from which Massachu- 


| a failure. 


| ful, so they were obliged to suspend. 
' diner, one of the parties, had invented a machine 


‘mouth, from the early days, have been cele- ! that Mr. Gardiner’s invention may at some time 


| brated for their beauty and accomplishments, | 


in character than the Plymouth colony, under 


This part of Wey- 
mouth was then called Wessagusset, by some 


setts was derived. The two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of the town was 
observed on the Fourth of July, 1874, at King- 
Oak Hill, an elevation a little to the south of 
the village of Old Spain, when an address was 
delivered by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., which 
was published, with an appendix containing 
speeches and letters of other distinguished per- 
sons. This, [am assured, is the best history 
of the town that has been written. 
MANUFACTORIES. 

I have only incidentally alluded to the manu- 
factories here established, but I should be remiss 
in duty to the lovers of music if I failed to 
mention the violin manufactory in Braintree, 
though for the present, and perhaps ultimately, 
The establishment with its machin- 
ery was completed and in operation for some 
little time, employing about fifteen hands and 


pronounced satisfactory by good judges. Or- 
ders were received, but the parties engaged had 
spent all, and, the times being precarious, those 
who had been expected to invest did not think 
it prudent to risk money in what was so doubt- 
Mr. Gar- 


that would shape both the concave and convex 
sides of the top of the violin, which work has 
previously been done by hand. This is the first 
enterprise of the kind that has been attempted 


in this country, and, as has been the case with 
similar failures in the past, it is not improbable 


be taken up by other parties to their pecuniary 
advantage. 
A FINE PROSPECT. 

My last excursion was a walk to Wyman’s 
Hill, in Braintree, the prospect from which is 
so extensive that I imagine it may be the high- 
est land in the town. The estate is owned by a 
gentleman who went South many years ago, 
married a Southern lady, and acquired large 
wealth. His benevolence and that of his wife 
prompt them to keep on their hands constantly, 
for support and education, a dozen or more 
young ladies from families whose property was 
lost in the late rebellion. We reached the 
height about sundown, and our first exclama- 
tion was ‘‘The kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them!” There was nothing to obstruct 
the view of the circle of the horizon. A few 
evenings previous we had made the circuit of 
the hill, and now we look down upon the places 
along which we had driven: King-Oak Hill, the 
villages of North Weymouth and Old Spain, 
Lovell’s Grove, the bridge over Fore River, 
Germantown and Quincy Point. Beyond these 
are the shining bay and islands, and over an 
elevation that must be the outermost finger of 
Hull glinted the revolving Boston light. The 
spires of Dorchester and Roxbury rose through 





side! Close by a small cottage in Weymouth, | 
on a slight elevation, grew a pretty little oak- | 
tree, in the shade of which sat a small black | 
dog—it was the dog's parlor—looking out upon | 
us as we passed, seemingly considering the pro- 
priety of a bark. Sut he did not venture it; we 
were too numerous. Another beautiful picture 
in Weymouth, though different in character, 
was a fine estate around an artificial lake, 


| 


and a beautiful elm on the farther side. Leav- 
ing Hingham village, the open sea, and the in- 
creasing summer residences, we pass for a mile 
or two through a deliciously-fragrant and cool 


Out ot this we come upon rocks, 
We also cross Weir's 


neighborhood. 
rocks, and rocky heights. 
river, here a little stream, on which, just above 


ingly some sort of a manufactory in times past. 





the Beach, in Hull, for the entire seven miles 


! 
| of the circling lands are in this town. | 


A WAIF. 


| be led at an earlier, and for a longer, hour! 


the dim misty distance, at the northwest stretched 
the Blue Hills of Milton, and farther around 
the horizon toward the south could be seen the 
spires of the different villages, the fine farms, 
woodlands and swelling hills of Braintree and 
Weymouth, while at our feet reposed the lovely 
village of Weymouth Landing. Had we been 
a little earlier, or even had it been less misty, 
with the help of our glass no doubt we could 
have distinguished familiar objects in Boston. | 

To this charmirg spot may my footsteps again 





Jane GREEN. 





FINGER-POINTS. 





; P | 
The trial of certain Mormon leaders supposed | 
to have been concerned in the Mountain Meadow | 
massacre revives the shocking story of that in- | 


It was in the fall of 1857 that a! 


iquitous deed. 


company numbering about one hundred and | 
forty, including men, women and children, igh 
were travelling from Arkansas to California, 
were overtaken by the Mormons when about | 


It was an | 


of their work, to hide their bloody deed from the 
eyes of the world. 


The art of decorating the interior of a house, 
which used to be done at haphazard and without 
the slightest thought of harmony of colors or 
| forms, has now become a fine art, and a house 
of the better sort is a picture of itself from the 
entrance to the attic. In an acconnt of the re- 
furnishing of Clarence House, in London, an 
effect is described which might be produced in 
any ordinary house, with no greater expense 
thanis bestowed upon very incongruous and un- 
| pleasant decorations :— 
| op ; ; 
| From the paneling upward a tertiary color, 
approximating to olive-green, is carried, on a 
silk surface, to its junction with the coved ceil- 
ing, where the tint is lightened by at least two 
shades, and is there distributed with admirable 
effect over the whole of the upper decoration. 
The window draperies so perfectly accord with 
the general design as to suggest—what is, indeed, 
the fact—that the whole has been modeled in 
harmony. This perfection of detail may be in- 
stanced by one simple fact—namely, that the 
slender rods and wires by which the pictures are 
suspended on the walls are cased with silk of the 
same shade as the figured surface, ao that, where 
visible at all, they appear only as the corded fin- 
ish of the flat silken hanging. No point of this 
kind is missed that can aid the attainment of a 
perfect ensemile. 





The Worcester Spy remarks, apropos of the 
failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co., that there 
is one fact connected with the disaster that does 
not look well, nor is it creditable to the general 
standard of commercial morality in New York 
that it is passed over as immaterial or declared 
to be perfectly regular and consistent with the 
strictest integrity and good faith—deeds of real 
estate to the amount ot more than a million of 
dollars, bearing dates from 1868 to 1874, were 
recorded last week just before the announce - 
ment of the failure. Mr. Duncan explains that 
some of the property in question was sold to his 
father, for cash, at the times when the deeds bear 
date, and a part of it was conveyed to the same 
person as security tor his guarantee of certain 
loans made to the firm. It appears also that the 
names of the grantees in some of these deeds 
were written later than the body of the instru- 
ments and the signatures, and in different ink. 
Of this Mr. Duncan says that it is ‘‘all a simple 
business procedure that every business man will 
understand.” 
is nothing strange in this: ‘‘The engrosser might 


His counsel also says that there 


have been instructed to leave out the name of 
the party of the second part, and when the deed 
was ready to be recorded Mr. Duncan's agent 
might have filled it in. Itis a thing that happens 
every day in business.” That such things hap- 
pen every day is very likely, but they do not 
happen under just these circumstances, nor to 
When 
Mr. Alexander Duncan, the senior, retired from 
the firm it was stated that his capital would not 
be withdrawn. It appears now that it was with- 
drawn, though secretly. The tirm had the ad- 
vantage of the credit derived from 
that it or its Siiiees cook this large amount 
of real property besides its other apparent re- 
sources. This belief wascreated bv a departure 


men of scrupulous integrity and honor. 


the belief 


from the customary usages of business, and was 
maintained until it had served its purpose and 
could be no longer useful. Men, especially 
shrewd and cautious men of business, do not 
ielwe their deeds unrecorded for seven years 
without » motive, and in this case the only pos- 
sible motive was to conceal the fact that the 
property had been conveyed. The tirm wanted 
its value to use as active capital, and wanted also 
the credit based upon the general belief in its 
ownership of these valuable estates. Mr. Alex- 
ander Duncan was willing to assist them by al- 
lowing them to seem to own property which was 
in fact his. Whether there is anything improper 
in this, according to the accepted standards of 
commercial ethics, New York may not know; 
but among plain people, in less adroit commu- 
nities, it is characterized by the ugly word of 
fraud. 





LITERATURE. 

The Little Folks has always excellent. pic- 
tures for the small children. —Chicago, Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co. 

School hygiene is carefully considered in the 
opening paper of the Sanitarian, for August. 
Other good papers upon hygiene and health 
form a varied table of contents. —New York. 

The Phrenological Journal has hardly its old 
brillianey and piquancy in some respects, yet its 
pages are always well-filled and readable. The 
August number has a sketch, with portrait, of 
Victor Hugo.—New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 

The August number of the //erald of Health 
brings its usual quota of bright pages, sensible 
paragraphs and instructive items. It also in- 
troduces a new feature it. a somewhat sensational 
serial story of which the one short chapter 
given is hardly enough for passing judgment. 

The Penn Monthly gives a series of good 
notes of the month, but otherwise its pages are 
drier than even the recent drought seems to jus- 
tify. A review of Mr. Charles G. Leland’s Fu- 
sang forms, however, a gratetul refreshment, 
towards the further cover. —Philadelphia, Penn 
Monthly Association. 

The Overland, for August, offers pumber 
three of ‘*Waysides of Nature,” and part first 
of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Religious Beliet;” also, an 
interesting description of the ‘‘Moslem Empire 
in Spain.” Its remaining pages are bright with 
waifs of stories and continuations of stories be- 
gun in the June or July numbers.—San Fran- 
cisco. 

A Nine-Days’ Wonder, by Hamilton Aide, is 
a clever English novel, with characters well- 
conceived and delineated, and °” -uective and 
dramatic plot. Indeed, the story has been dram- 
atized at the Theater Royal, and is full of pleas- 
To read the tale is next to 
It is 


ing stage effects. 
the pleasure of witnessing a good play. 
attractively printed.—J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Peterson Brothers have published The Adéot, 
of their cheap edition of Walter Scott's novels, 
and Isabel of Bavaria, Queen of France, being 
the mysteries of the Court of Charles the Sixth, 
by Alexander Dumas. The latter claims to be 
historically correct, while it is brilliant with the 
vividness of style and animated narrative of the 
popular French author.—Lee & Shepard. 

The Household of Bouverie, Mrs. C. A. War 
fleld’s novel, which has received the warm com- 
mendation of George ‘Ripley, John G. Saxe, 
“Gail Hamilton,” and Marion Howland, among 
others, has been printed in handsome shape by 
Peterson & Brothers. It is a-story of mystery, 
written with power that allows no suspension of 
perusal till finished, and will variously interest 
the reader—a new author with a strong grasp of 
her theme.—A. K. Loring. 

We acknowledge the receipt, though later 
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The first object that arrested my attention three hundred miles west of Salt Lake city, 
was a ragged and dirty, though bright-eyed, little enticed from their camp, and all except a few 
fellow who had clung to one of the barges from | children, who were supposed to be too young to 
Weymouth, intending to steal a ride. When | tell the story, were murdered by the Mormons. 
first discovered he was ordered off, but some | Their property, valued at $30,000, was appropri- 
time after it was observed that he was running | ated and sold. The trial is now being held in 
after, and they halted for him to come up. He | Beaver City, Utah, and the most importent evi- 
was afraid at first and stopped ruaning, but find- | deace is furnished by some who were implicated 
ing he was invited to ride he came up. They |im the massacre, but who are exempted from 


called him Hunkey Dorey, no one seeming to | Prosecution for the purpose of giving their tes- 


timony. There are eight Mormons on the jury, 
which fact does not encourage us to look for an 
honest verdict. But the truth of the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord!” which 
has been placed over the bones of these unfor- 
tunate travellers, will yet be justified to the sor- 


know to whom he belonged, but the interest 
manifested in him and the care to get him back 


were suggestive. 
AT THE BEACH. 


Here each one of the party seemed to take 
the course that was ‘‘good in his own eyes.” 





| than usual, of that cyclopw#dia of polite litera- 


lture, Littell’s Living Age, volume ten of the 
As 


| fifth series, for April, May and June, 1575. 
| one said of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy” 
pov he must be a learned man who was familiar 
| with the works referred to in that book, so it 
may also be said of a thorough reader of Littell, 
| that he is well grounded in a knowledge of cur- 
| rent literature and science.— Boston, Littell & 
Gay. 
We have received from A. Williams & Co. a 
| volume of poems entitled The Woman and the 
Queen, aballad, with ‘‘other specimens of verse,” 
| by Arthur W. Austin, of West Roxbury, Mass. 
The ballad is chaste aad pleasing and given in 
carefully-finished verse. The other “‘specimens 


row of those who thought, by the thoroughness! of verse” comprise the poems ‘‘Genius,” ‘‘Fan- 
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cy,” “Pompeii,” “Jupiter and Hebe”—the latter 
a gem of poetry—and translations, neat and 
terse, from Latin and Greck authors. The 
work is throughout noticeable for its scholarly 
taste and careful workmanship. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy sends 
its July number. It contains two papers upon 
Shakespeare’s works, and nearly twenty pages 
of Philosophemes by Mr. Alcott, which, with 
two poems, are all that it ventures to cull from 
purely English eources. There are two papers 
concerning Goethe and his works, one from 
Kant’s Anthropology, and a review of the char- 
acter and works of Spinoza. 
arly readers, or for those who are, as one of its 
contributors has it, ‘‘German-mad,” it will have 
its own attractions.—St. Louis, Wm. T. Harris. 

Mrs. Muloch-Craik adds to her excellent books 
Sermons out of Church, reprinted by the Har- 
pers, comprising six discourses, or, rather, talks, 

upon ‘‘Self-Sacrifice,” “Our Often Infirmities,” 
«How to Train up a Parent inthe Way He Should 
Go,” ‘Benevolence or Beneficence,” “‘My Broth- 
er’s Keeper,” and ‘‘Gather up the Fragments.” 
They are bright, generous, sensible, and show a 
clear conception of the shart-comings of society 
and individuals. They are full of personality, 
and exhibit her in a new phase of authorship. 
We hardly see how any can be offended at her 
comments, and yet they come pretty close home 
to delinquents. It is.a new evidence of the 
thoughtfuiness of this gifted writer.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

The Skull and Brain: Their Indication of 
Character and Anatomical Relations, is a very 
clever treatise, by Nicholas Morgan, in support 
of Phrenology, which comes to us from Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London. It is an elemen- 
tary work, but the beaten track of phrenologi- 
cal literature is left, and a new one entered upon 
that the author thinks is more likely to concili- 
ate opponents and induce them to give the sub- 
ject attentive and impartial investigation. The 
custom is to speak of faculties, organs and func- 
tions; but here, signs of character, and how to 
translate their meanings without reference to 
organs, are treated of. Various positions of 
objectors are controverted, in a wise and sensi- 
bleway. There are abundant illustrations; and 
the whole work is worthy of American reprint. 


The Marvellous Country, or Three Years in 
Arizona and New Mexico, by Samuel W. Coz- 
zens (Boston, James H. Piper & Co.), is a 
work that is sold only by subscription, and is 
not found at the bookstores. The narrative is 
compiled from the journal of a traveller, is illus- 
trated by upwards of a hundred engravings, and 
is full of absorbing interest. It describes the 
home of the Apaches, its immense mineral wealth, 
scenery, ruins, people, and Cochise, the great 
Apache war-chief. Over five hundred pages are 
devoted to this memorial, and as one proceeds 
along its handsome pages he is struck with the 
familiar, unpretentious story, and his whole at- 
tention is absorbed. All who desire to know the 
full characteristics of these our southwestern 
Indians should read this volume. It will show 
them there is yet much to be done to bring these 
people to civilized ways, and open a great coun- 
try to industry and wealth. There are incidents 
enough in the volume to set up half-a-dozen or- 
dinary works of travel. 

The reprint of the British Quarterly Review, 
for July, has contents as follows: ‘‘Augusta 
Treverorum ;” ‘“Shakespeare’s Character and 
Early Career;” ‘The Future of the English 
Universities ;” ‘‘Sin and Madness from a Physi- 
cian’s Point of View;” ‘Church and State in 
India ;” ‘‘Mr. Disraeli as Minister ;” ‘‘Edgar Al- 
lan Poe;” ‘Contemporary Literature.” In the 
first article is compiled tke story of Treves ina 
thorough manner. The second article is an at- 
tempt to clear up some of the uncertainties of 
the early part of Shakespeare’s life. The paper 
on the English Universities urges t'e necessity 
both of financial and educational reform, points 
out the inutility of college fellowships, complains 
of the religious intolerance maintained, and in- 
sists that the enormous revenues of the univer- 
sities belong to the nation. In the fourth article 
the reviewer endeavors to show that to a great 
extent it is in our power to prevent insanity. 
“Church and State in India” notes the principles 
upon which the government has hitherto treated 
the native religions, complains of the discour- 
agement of missionary labors among the Se- 
poys, and severely condemns the system of fos- 
tering the enormities of caste. The sixth article 
chronicles Mr. Disraeli’s mistakes, and con- 
cludes that his premiership is a failure, and that 
his work is done. Next follows a kindly paper 
upon Edgar Allan Poe, refuting many of the 
slanders circulated by his enemies, and institut- 
ing a comparison between him and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The number closes with a full rec- 
ord of contemporary literature. New York, 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

The Nattonal Sunday School Teacher con- 
tains a short paper, ‘‘The Kescued Sabbath,” 
that offers some of the best ideas of how that 
day should be regarded and kept. It says it 
was to be ‘ta weekly holiday,” ‘the rest-day 
of the nation.” ‘‘Nothing was said in this 
fundamental law as to religious service, noth- 
ing prohibiting innocent and healthful recre- 
ation, nothing of song or laugh or social con- 
versation or domestic festivities.” Just here we 
would like to add “nor of dancing.” Work 
was prohibited and the day was holy to the 
Lerd. And to the Jew holiness to God meant 

joy and gladness and feasting. In closing Rev. 
Lyman Abbott says: ‘*Conservatives will think 
this too radical, and radicals will think it too 
conservative.” ‘*What we want to establish in 
this country is neither the Puritan Sabbath nor 
the Parisian Sabbath, but the Sabbath of Sinai 
and of Palestine, of Jehovah and of Jesus 
Christ.” We hasten to declare that out of a 
somewhat extended acquaintance among radi- 
cals we never knew one who wished more free- 
dom for the Sabbath than is here advocated. 
Opportunities for rendering Sunday more rest- 
1." and joyful to such laborers as have only that 
day's respite trom toil little better than slavery 
are what have been sought, and the seeking of 
which has aroused so much discussion of the 
Sabbath. Such good, wise, sensible words, 
spoken by an evangelical minister through the 
medium of an fevangelical magazine for the 
guidance of Sunday-school teachers, will do 
much to destroy Puritanical notions concerning 
the keeping of Sunday.—Chicago. 

Literary Table-Talk. 

A Chicago paper says Hamilton Aide's last 
story, 4 Nine Days’ Wonder, can be read, di- 
gested and forgotten between supper and bed- 
time. 

Mr. Gladstone's article, “Is the Church of Eng- 
land worth preserving?” had, at last accounts, 
sent the Contemporary Review into the seventh 
edition. The Contemporary is famous for hay- 
ing live articles trom tive men on live subjects. 

Very competent judges pronounce Prof. Hart's 
editions of Goethe's errmann and Dorothea 
and Schiller's Die Piccolomini “the only prop- 
erly edited German texts yet issued for the use 
of students,” and bespeak for the series of ““Ger- 
man Classics for American Students” the widest 
possible sale. 

Horace E. Scudder, author of Seren Little 
People and their Friends, and other excellent 
books, has nearly ready a book for young folks— 
which is good news for them and for older ones, 
too. Mr. Scudder’s literary light shines 80 
clearly that it is not hidden from men and wo- 
men by being covered with a “bushel” 
venile. 

William H. Poole, the well-known librarian. 
has very severely reviewed Bancroft's “History 
of the United States,” the tenth and last volume 
of which has lately been issued. Mr. Poole 
finds Bancroft prolix, turgid, superficial, inac- 
wei and radically unjust, especially to all the 

volutionary generals except Washi 
whom he set einer. berate 

If Lattell’s Living Age had not reached years 
of discretion its head would surely be turned 
by the flattering things that are constantly bein 
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It thinks ‘‘it may 


You take cheer- 


and 


May you write 


said of it. One of the latest and best things we 
have observed is the following from the New 
York Times: ‘‘We have before pronounced the 
Living Age to be the best eclectic work issued 
The volume before us more 
than sustains us in that opinion, for it is one of 
the best we have been called on to notice.” 
It is almost always safe to read a poem before 
committing yourself to an opinion of it or writ- 
ing glibly about its subject. The London Athe- 
naum, perhaps naturally, but erroneously, jumps 
to the conclusion that no American who writes 
poetry can now-a-days write on anything but 
centennial themes; and says that ‘‘Mr. Long- 
fellow contributes a poem (‘Morituri Saluta- 
mus’) to the already over-bulky literature hav- 
ing for its suvject the American centennial.” 
Readers of the Aélantic and Scribner's Month- 
ly will recall sundry interesting papers on London 
life and society by Mr. E. S. Nadal. These pa- 
pers, with additions, will be published the coming 
fall by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in 
a book entitled Impressions of London Social 
Mr. Nadal is a careful and ingenious 
writer, who, as some favored readers of the 
North American of a year or two ago will re- 
member, set forth quite strikingly the rationale 
of the opposition to capital punishment. 
The Nation, in a very able criticism on Swin- 
burne’s Essays and Studies, makes some very 
disparaging (and, we fear, too true) remarks on 
his constitutional incapacity to write fitly of 
certain topics, but praises him in other respects 
almost superlatively : ‘‘Mr. Swinburne, in writ- 
ing of poets, cannot fail to say a great many 
His own insight into the po- 
etic mystery is so deep, his perception in mat- 
ters of language so refined, his power of appre- 
ciation so large and active, his imagination 80 
sympathetic and flexible, that we constantly feel 
him to be one who has a valid right to judge 


The Church and State (which is a clumsy 
name for a very good paper) expects that Ten- 
nyson’s Queen Mary willrecall attention between 
“There is a treacherous 
notion, expressed now-and-then with boldness, 
that literature is a denationalized force; that it 
dwells apart from the disturbances of states; 
that it rises, when highest, into a region from 
which it looks down on politics as upon inter- 
ests and concerns dwarfed by distance from it. 
Yet, as matter of fact, the greatest literature is 
marked by no note so positive as a profound 
sense of the existence of the nation in which it 
has its rise and expression.” 

Mr. J. E. Babson, as all good readers remem- 
ber, rescued from oblivion a charming volume 
of Leigh Hunt's essays, which he called The 
Wishing-Cap Papers; and a volume of Doug- 
las Jerrold’s uncollected writings, which he 
christened Fireside Saints. 
death he had collected a volume of Sir Richard 
Steele’s ungathered essays, which he proposed 
to call The Lover, and Other Papers. 
edited this with his usual care and excellent 
taste, but unfortunately did not live to see it 
It will be brought out early this 
fall by Lee & Shepard, who propose to issue the 
three volumes here named under the title of the 
Tom Folio Classics—“'Tom Folio” being the 
pen-name by which Mr. Babson is known to 


At the time ot his 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean doubts the wisdom 
of the request made by the proprietors of the 
Atlantic that newspapers shall not copy entire 
articles from the magazine. 
to a certain extent be true that the man who 
reads in his daily paper some striking poem or 
story taken from the Aélantic, or other monthly, 
may find that piece of immortality a trifle stale 
when he comes to cut the leaves of his monthly. 
Not that we think the poetry, as a general rule, 
will hurt him much, because he will probably 
find the larger type of the magazine extremely 
useful in deciphering words which often demand 
a second reading, if not a third, and then may 
be read sideways and backwards, without the 
slightest detriment to the dexterously-hidden 
idea or mechanical eccentricity of diction.” 
is very fortunate for the poets that the Jnter- 
Ocean writer is not editor of the Aélantic. 


Mr. Bryant has been so fortunate as to find 
leisure from his editorial duties sufficient to get 
a taste of Mr. Powers’s fine book, Through the 
Here is what he writes to the broad- 
minded Chicago minister: ‘‘Roslyn, June 21, 
1875.—Dear Dr. Powers: I am glad to have 
your book, which I have read with pleasure— 
not every page of it, but enough to be delighted 
with your way of treating the topics to which it 
It is a genial book, the topics are han- 
dled gracefully, the piety is unaffected, and the 
general spirit of the work truly catholic. 
would know that it was written by a poet, at 
least a poet by temperament. 
ful views of life and duty—the true philosophy 
both for the race and the individual; for to im- 
agine one’s self and one’s friends miserable is 
one of the ways to be so. 
their world for themselves, 
through a distorting medium. 
many such wholesome books.—Yours very truly, 


The pessimists color 


look at 


Rev. E. C. Towne, who, at one time, out-radi- 
caled the radicals in theology, has thought his 
way back or forward into what he calls ‘‘New 
Calvinism,” on which he has written a volume. 
This work is the first of a series of volumes, 
the objeets of which are stated as follows : ‘‘The 
purpose of ‘New Calvinism’ is to show to the 
adherents of the popular orthodox faith that a 
new rendering of the essentials of faith is a 
necessity, not only of a spiritual progress every- 
where under way, but also of sound logic, true 
insight and good learning. 
and matter of this new departure, for what the 
writer believes to be thoroughly Christian the- 
ology, occupies the first half of the work, and 
the second is devoted to a critical examination 
of the general method and matter of faith in 
Calvin and Luther, to show the writer’s view of 
the extent to which they failed to achieve a gen- 
uine Christian attitude of mind, and hence failed 
to arrive at a true comprehension of the truth 
The effort of this part of the work 
to prove the failure, to a certain extent, of 
these great men, as seekers of a sound and wise 
method, is especially careful and elaborate, by 
way of proving more conclusively that the same 
men, as theologians, were in some important 
respects untrustworthy guides.” 
a trenchant writer, not shrinking from a bellig- 
erent attitude and manner if need be; and his 
work will be eminently worth reading by those 
who are iuterested in current religious thought. 
Mr. John Forster's Life of Dean Swift, which 
is already well-advanced, will contain much mat- 
ter derived from hitherto unpublished material, 
among which are important poems, one hun- 
dred and fifty letters, the latter portions of the 
“Journal of Stella,” which will supply some 
important blanks and omissions in the life of 
Swift, a large number of pieces in prose, an 
unpublished journal, the first edition of “Gul- 
liver,” with the changes. erasures and substitu- 
tions, and several striking passages never yet 
In the preface Mr. Fors- 
ter remarks: ‘‘Swift’s later time, when he was 
governing Ireland as well as his deanery, and 
the world was filled with the fame of ‘Gulliver,’ 
is broadly and intelligibly written. 
all the rest, it is a work unfinished, to which no 
one has brought the minute examination indis- 
pensably necessary, where the whole of a career 
has to be considered to get at the proper com- 
prehension of single parts of it, The writers 
accepted as authorities for the obsourer years 
are found to be practically worthless, and the 
defect is not supplied by the later and greater 
biographers. Johnson did him no kind of jus- 
tice because of too little liking for him; 
Scott, with much hearty liking as we 
generous admiration, had too much other work 
' , notwithstanding noble passages 
sroneeraphedlgryy rparefont 
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The general method 


Mr. Towne is 


But, as to 
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One 
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I made bold to speak to an ancient woman sit- 
ting by the roadside near her home and eating 
raspberries from a straw on which they had 
been strung. ‘‘Are you going to North Adams 
to look for work?” she asked. I told her we 
were walking for pleasure. ‘‘You’ll have all 
you want before you get there!” said the malig- 
nant crone; and sure enough we did, and a mile 
or two more. Twenty-nine would have been 
sufficient. ata were = too yews oo 
aster consequent on the bursting of a reservoir, | last two, in the repulsive phrase of Mantalini, 
which is still so fresh in all = memories. I| Were # “horrid grind.” But we a in a little 
had had a pleasant ride enough from Marblehead | before eight, with —— appetites, and, like 
on the morning of the 12th ult., with William | the little girl who went to sleep forgetting to say 
Black's “Three Feathers” to relieve the tedium | ber prayers, “‘when we woke up a the morn- 
of the journey, which was still further relieved | in& We were all right. The po = we took 
by a big wasp and three large-hooded Sisters of | “4 Sabbath-day 7B sean A Se lamstown. 
Charity. I found myself conjecturing whether, | 1” all the land is there another street so beauti- 
if the wasp should light upon a Sister's nose, it | ful as that, with its generous width, its noble 
would disturb in any least degree her apparently | trees, its pleasant goose as was a rainy 
imperturbable serenity. It was a perfect day. day. The heavens and the earth were washed 
The Connecticut was looking its very loveliest clean of every stain for our Graylock enterprise 
as we whirled along its banks from Springfield | the next day. But of that hereafter. 


Western Massachusetts. 
ed 
A BROOKLYN MINISTER’S VACATION. 
FURTHER NOTES BY REV. JONN W. CHADWICK. 


Look at a railroad map of Massachusetts and 
you will see that Chesterfield occupies about the 
central point of the largest area in the State yet 
unreticulated by railroads. It is seven miles 
from Williamsburg, the scene of the great dis- 


and good-will that the nomination be unanimous, | There are ten or twelve of these figures which 
and he assented promptly as soon as he could be | are of positive merit. They are understood to 
consulted, and, as all know who were present, | be the work of Milmore, Ball, Gould, Pope, 
with a cordiality and felicity that won general | Perry, Miss Whitney, Miss Hosmer, and possibly 
praise. Whoever else may say it, Gov. Talbot | others of our local artists, executed both abroad 
will not cast an aspersion on the honor of Mr.| and at home, with contributions from Hart- 
Rice or his friends. He and his most intimate | ford, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Roch- 
associates know there was scarcely a well-wisher | ester, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and San 
of Mr. Rice who did not heartily favor the nom-| Francisco, as well as London and Rome. Sev- 
ination and election of Gov. Talbot as iu the| eral of the artists areGermans. Some were fa- 
line of duty and expediency. They discharged | vored with good portraits of Sumner, while 
their full political responsibility, and take no | others, evidently, relied upon their ideals of the 
share in the subsequent misfortune. man. One artist claims to have searched Italy 
There has been a singular rumor current the | in vain for a portrait, and then sent to London 
past week that certain controlling Democrats in! fruitlessly. Too !ate, Carlyle forwarded a pho- 
New York State are much interested in the re-|tograph. The subject is represented variously 
sult of the nomination for Governor in this|as student, scholar, statesman—in health and 
State. They believe that it is the wisest policy | robust activity, and with the sad and depressed 
to renominate and reélect Gov. Gaston. With|look of later years. The studies of drapery 











to Northampton, passing between Mounts Tom 
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and Holyoke—baby mountains, it is true, but 
somehow that day seeming to lift themselves 
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higher than usual into the immeasurable blue. 
Arriving at Williamsburg, I found my friend 
waiting, with his carriage, to take me up to his 
hill-top. For some distance along the road on 
every side traces were visible of the fearful dam- 
age done by the inundation; but very soon we 
left all these behind us and struck out for a 
steady climb along as fine a bit of country road 
as one would wish to see. And what is more 
delightful than the first deep draught of country 
air, the first deep plunge into a region of wild- 
ness, after many months of deprivation? Un- 
able to sing I was obliged to shout my exultation 
as we wound along through miles of untamed 
forest and passed pleasant upland-farms, and 
round great lichen-covered ledges jutting out on 
either hand. Reaching Chesterfield, I found it 
all my fancy, assisted by my friend’s reports, had 
ever painted it, and a good deal beside. The 
village occupies nearly the highest point of land 
in the State occupied by any cluster of dwell- 
ings. Here were about a score, all very neat and 
comfortable-looking, gathered together not too 
closely about the village church. On every side 
there is a prospect of great hills rising range 
above range, dotted here-gnd-there with pleas- 
ant villages—Cummington, Worthington, and so 
on—or with solitary farmhouses with their bright 
clearings pushed far up into the somber woods. 
Time was when Chesterfield was a favored spot 
on the stage route from Boston to Albany, and 
the face of my informant kindled as he toid me 
how he had seen nine four-horse stages in a day 
drive up to the old tavern-door. Now the old 
town is far remote from all the great lines of 
travel, and its elevated position will keep it so 
for many years to come—IJrt us hope always. 
Herein consists no little of its charm—the charm 
of difference from our average experience. 

What Lenox and Stockbridge and Sheffield 

were forty years ago, when tired scholars and 
merchants first discovered them, that Chester- 
field is now, a haunt of beauty and a haven of 
delicious rest. I should far exceed the proper 
limits of this letter if I should describe, ever so 
briefly, the walks and drives I took under the 
guidance of my friend, to whom every inch of 
the country is familiar, and for whom almost 
every liouse and field had some association of 
men’s loves and hates and good deeds and per- 
versities of character and life. The village 
proper is exceedingly well kept; but a little out 
trom it, in all the country round about, there are 
ruins of once-pleasant homes, and many a sad 
evidence that the tide of full and eager life has 
ebbed away from these to dash on other shores. 
My first night we drove over to Goshen, a noble 
situation, commanding a fine view of the Con- 
necticut Valley, Mounts Tom and Holyoke, with 
Mount Monadnock’s top towering up, a mist-en- 
chanted mass of blueness, far to the northwest. 
The old tavern must have been a marvel of 
pleasantness in the old coaching days. The 
new one caused me many evil thoughts, it is 
such a hideous scar upon the landscape. Six 
miles took us to Goshen, and as many more, u 
hill and down dale, took us to Ashfield, a very 
pleasant village, nestling in a valley, with great 
hills all about it, the very counterpart ot Ches- 
terfield’s high hilliness. Here comes George W. 
Curtis every summer. We had a very pleasant 
call upon him, and some high talk of Tenny- 
son’s ‘*Queen Mary,” and such things, and then 
dashed home over the moonlit hills and through 
the chilly hollows. Ashfield has the least pre- 
tentious and the most beautiful soldiers’ monu- 
ment I have yet seen—a little drinking-fountain, 
of simple and elegant design, inscribed with the 
names of the brave men whom the village lost 
for country’s sake. I felt sure it was Mr. Cur- 
tis’ own thought, but he said No; it was Charles 
Eliot Norton’s, the Cambridge art-professor, 
whose summer home is here, and through whose 
open windows, as we drove along, we saw an 
appetizing array of books and pictures. Happy 
the mountain village that can count such men 
as these among its summer citizens! 
It! One day, on this visit, we drove to Cummington, 
first down a steep two-mile hill, into the valley 
of the Westfield river, then along the Westfield 
to the village, then out to see the Bryant Library, 
which the munificence of Wm. Cullen Bryant 
has built and furnished for his native town—a 
neat, substantial building of no architectural 
beauty, situated on a pretty hillock near the 
river, just at the point where one turns upa 
lofty and far-sighted hill to Bryant's early home, 
which he has elaborately refitted for his summer 
residence. The broad-browed, stately house- 
keeper willingly showed us round the house, and 
we drove through the spacious grounds, think- 
ing what a pity it was that the poet-editor could 
not live another eighty years to see the trees 
and orchards he has planted come to their full 
perfection! We saw many a lately-planted 
apple-tree for which his poem on ‘‘The Planting 
of an Apple-Tree” might have been written, and 
we saw the maple forest that suggested the ‘‘In- 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood,” and 
could easily credit his assurance— 
“Thou wilt find nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
: To make thee loathe thy life.” 
It} On Friday, the 16th, I was to have started for 
a walk across the country to North Adams and 
up Graylock, which every day we joyfully sa- 
luted from beneath our door-yard poplars, dear 
picturesque old Lombardies. But Friday it 
rained, and so we finished our ‘‘Three Feath- 
ers” with much satisfaction, and spent the day 
with stories, good and poor, and laughter and 
delight. That night the moon was at its full. 
The clouds were cleared away from ail the up- 
per heavens, and as the moon lit up the masses 
of white vapor that filled all the valleys our hill- 
top was no longer a hill-top but an enchanted 
island girded by a silver sea. How could we 
but be happy and thank God? 
The next morning we were off at six o’clock, 
down the steep hill toward Cummington, our 
host going a little way with us, and two, who 
shall be nameless in this public way, lending 
their morning freshness to encourage our first 
mile. The rain of yesterday was lying heavy 
on the foliage and every leaf was flashing in the 
sun. At eight our first six miles were accom- 
plished, and here new friends (old ones could 
not have served us better) detained us for an 
hour with gracious hospitality. Another six 
miles brought us to West Cummington. Upon 
the way we dallied for a time in the exquisitely 
beautiful ravine through which comes tumbling 
down the brook about which Bryant has sung = ve ee 
one of his rarest songs :— State Politics. 

“This little rill which from the springs Despite the dog-days political discussion has 
Of yonder grove its current brings, Soho: sik ale “th Stat a ihe 
Plays on the slope awhile and then esate is: ie eatcanag Ramen liarcc Rta 
Goes prattling into groves again, men of the Republican party are rapidly taking 
Oft to its warbling waters drew sides as to men, and, we may say, in some degree, 
My little feet when life was new.” the measures, of the ensuing canvass. It must 

It was a delightful walk. The hedges were pe admitted the feeling for Alexander H. Rice 
as an available gnd everyway worthy candidate 


aglow with raspberries; the teams were all 
afield; the air was laden with the fragrance of 
the new-mown hay. By three o'clock we were | for Governor has unexpected!y concentrated, as 
at Savoy, eighteen miles from Chesterfield. | is shown by the utterances of the press in-all 
Here we had intended to rest for the night and parts of the State. There is a very widespread 
do the remaining thirteen or fourteen miles the feeli hol aha Sake tenet he eee oni 
next day. But the public-house was not invit- | °°!"8 _~ . 9s beet cr ts sissumeenteieun 
ing, and the inhabitants did not give us the} proper political position, as a leading exponent 
friendly nod of the other villagers. Wherefore | of Republican policy, and that no man is more 
we dined frugally on bread-and-milk, and pushed | jixely to secure this desirable end as its leader 
on for North Adams. The ‘Pearl of Savoy” h It i wed tisk & ds for tt 
did not make herself visible, and we wondered than axe om eran sen = mn . ahand 
whether she might not be buried in the bleak | best sentiments and practice in Republican ad- 
and lonely wayside burying-ground, concerning | ministration, and that personally he is wholly un- 
which the legend is that the inhabitants, getting | exceptionable. Moreover, unless we are willing 
tired of waiting for one of their own number to : : 
occupy the first grave, borrowed a corpse from to acknowledge that it makes no difference who 
one of the neighboring villages to start the set- | controls the affairs of the State and the nation, 
it is rightly asserted that we must draw the lines 
so clearly that we shall derive the satisfaction 
hitherto possessed of presenting a policy at once 
promotive of individual welfare and national re- 
nown—in a word, the continuance of a sound, 


tlement. It is now populous enough. 

About five o’clock we came to the head waters 

of the Westfield river, along whose pleasant 

banks we had been slowly toiling up all day. 

The Westfield flows into the Coanecticut. 

Turning the top ridge of the water-shed we soon 
stimulating, advantageous Republican adminis- 
tration. 

We regret to see a disposition in some of our 
contemporaries to belittle Mr. Rice and his 
friends, in the interest of other candidates for 
the nomination, by assertions that they sacrificed 








Daniel O’Connell. 
Yesterday (Friday) was the centennial of this 
great Irishman’s and patriot’s birth. It was ap- 
propriately celebrated in his own country, as 
well as generally throughout the English-speak- 


his countrymen reside. It is twenty-eight years 
since he died. But whoever considers the 
ameliorated condition of his countrymen as to 
religious and political rights, or who reflects 
upo the gradually growing sentiment in Britain 
upon the anti-slavery question, may believe that 
his spirit is still abroad, and that his personality 
will abide for a hundred years to come. 

O'Connell was of good blood, the descendant 
of one of the most ancient Kerry families. He 
inherited from his uncle a fine estate at Derry- 
nane, on the southwest coast of Ireland, and 
was enabled to maintain a style of lordly living. 
He was not so muc’ a republican in politics as 
he was a favorer of independence—his great aim 
being to dissolve the union with Britain and re- 
store the Irish parliament. 
for the church, and studied therefor in France, 
but upon the bar becoming eligible to Catholics 


devoted study of the law. 


once taking high rank as a counsellor and ora- 
tor. Naturally he was drawn into Irish politics, 


of the legislative union. 
Catholics were maintained with all the old Pro- 
testant rigor. 
over Ireland. He at once set himself to rectify 
and countrymen. 

In 1800 O'Connell made a great demonstra- 


at the union of the two parliaments about to be 


ordered forward to disperse the assembly. 


onist. He formed the Catholic Association, 
with ramifications all over Ireland. 


lected the ‘‘rent,” so-called, a patriotic fund, 
tion. 


of his religion. 
intense agitation, the Tory cabinet of Welling- 


longer, and Catholic emancipation was granted 


ity in Parliament. 

O’Connell now entered Parliament, and he 
became less an agitator and more a statesman. 
He sprang to the foremost rank as a debater and 
manager. Heengagedthe ministers, and showed 
no subordinate power. His little band of Irish 


power. He diplomatised, and he was consulted ; 
he objected, and his wishes were respected. He 
upset ministries, and proclaimed his demands. 
He attacked the Liverpool and Bristol merchants 
engaged in the slave-trade, and he introduced a 
new force in the anti-slavery agitation then just 
becoming respectable. Knowing his power at 
home and in Parliament, he demanded for Ire- 
land a repeal of the union and the reéstablish- 
ment of the Irish parliament in Dublin. For 
twelve years he continually restated this pur- 
pose of the Irish people. Everywhere his voice 
was lifted—in mass meetings, in deliberative 
conclave, in the social circle. Monster meet- 
ings were convened to be stirred by his denun- 
ciatory eloquence. At last these were forbid- 
den by the government, and O'Connell arrested 
for conspiracy against the ruling powers. He 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. The House of Lords, from politi- 
cal reasons, hesitated to confirm the judgment. 
It reversed the decision, and O'Connell was dis- 
charged. 

This event was the climax of his career. 
**Repeal” had spent its force. His adherents 
quarrelled with their chief. He refused to favor 
the taking up of arms—his agitation was always 
peacetul, by voice and pen. The younger men 
deemed this course cowardly. O'Connell was 
dispirited by this criticism and estrangement. 

So long the acknowledged leader—so successful 
in many of his demands—he was not willing to 
be subjected to the advice of puny contestants, 

no dozen of whom had the same mind, and few 

of whom had any executive talent whatever. 

He went off to Italy for rest, and to recuperate 

his physical and mental energies. But he had 

overtasked his strength, and felt his time had 

come. He made an effort to reach his beloved 

Derrynane, but only got as far as Genoa, where, 

early in 1847, he died. 

Viewing his career as a whole, Ireland has 

never had a braver, bolder, more humane man. 

He was the friend of the proscribed, the dis- 

franchised, the bondman. Eloquence, earnest- 

ness, humanity, combiued in him to elevate his 

race. It is well that his memory is honored. 





ing world where any considerable number of 


He was destined 


he dropped the fathers and returned home for a 
In 1798, at the age 
of 23, he was admitted to the Dublin bar, at 


are soon became the champion of the severance 
The disabilities of 
Vast discontent prevailed all 


the indignities put upon his fellow churchmer 


tion in Dublin by protesting at a public meeting 


consummated, and such was the effect of his 
fiery denunciations that the soldiers had to be 
He 
became at once the champion of his people, and 
so ready was he for any affray that even a duel 
was not declined, in which he killed his antag- 


He col- 
from his countrymen, with which to aid agita- 
He caused himself to be elected to Parl- 
iament, though disabled from sitting by reason 
In 1829, after several years of 


ton and George the Fourth dared resist no 


—the right of all, despite their faith, to eligibil- 


members in a year or two held the balance of 


stance, it is not unlikely that he may prove the | against him.” Scribner's Monthly, some time 
victor before the jury of the vicinage. 


ll as a 


came upon the head-waters of the south branch 

of the Hoosac river, which flows into the Hud- 

son. But not in this sense only had we come 

into another world. I had hoped that as soon 

as we reached the ridge, Graylock would break 

upon us as Monadnock breaks all at once on one 

who climbs the Peterborough hills. But God’s 

ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our 

thoughts. In due time the revelation came; | Gov. Talbot last year. Nothing could be more 
— ~_ Herpes 4 " oe — spread | unjust—nothing farther from the truth. The 
out and clothed with forests and softly veile A ; 

with trailing shadows, a background value ie triende of Mix. Bios wens to. Worpestes ~ — 
huge and rough, contrasting with a foreground | With the purpose to see Mr. Talbot nominated, 
of wide slopes of pasture lying bright and warm | as it was his right to be. They maintained, 
in the strang sunlight. The vision kindled in 

our veins a fine hilarity and we went along 

right merrily. Ten miles away North Adams 

‘“‘sparkled like a grain of salt,” There was a 

Saturday-night look in the faces of the men we 

met upon the road. And presently there was a 

Saturday-night feeling in our feetiand legs. We 

began to hear from our extremities. Shame 
on the lying optimist who told us it was onl 





three miles further when it was five at least! 


tematic 


properly, that no sentiments he held upon a side 
question should militate against the propriety 
of his recognition as a leader and high official. 
They gave him a cordial and willing support. 
The result of the balloting was held back for a 
brief period from the conyention, by the com- 
mittee ta receive the votes, to learn if Mr. Rice 
would be pleased to make the motion of courtesy 





six models offered for competition for the pro- | believed in his guilt! A lady who knew as little 
posed Sumner statue in this city—described in| of the affair as I do said to me, ‘‘I do admire 
detail elsewhere—are now receiving much atten- | Mr. Beecher still, and I love to read what he 
tion in a room in the new government building. | says; but,” she added, in a whisper, ‘I have my 
The attendance daily is quite large, and seems | fears, though I don’t dare to say so aloud lest 


this reéndorsement, as a Democratic Governor | and other accessories are quite interesting, and 
in a strongly Republican State, they think he | suggest the talent of different artists in overeom- 
will prove the most available candidate for them | ing these difficulties. As the commtitee called 
for the Presidency the ensuing year. He will] tor a sitting figure—evidently believing there 
have no embittered opponents; he is compara-| were sufficient standing statues, such as they 
tively unknown; great capital can be made of| are, in Boston—the task of the sculptors was 
his popularity at home; he is identified with no | somewhat augmented. The difference in por- 
distracting questions or contending factions; ! traiture shows that while the world may resound 
and he seems to be the man upon whom the] with the fame of a great man, very few, com- 
party can most readily and thoroughly unite. | paratively, know how he looks. Several of 
This is their argument; and, what is more to] these faces must have been moulded from ideal 
the purpose, they are willing to spend a large conceptions solely. There are among them 
amount of money to bring the scheme about. | countenances that would do for our late Gover- 
It is even said they are ready to pay heavily to| nor Briggs, Andy Johnson, Fred. Douglass, the 
secure the election, if the nomination is given by | former Rev. Dr. Holley of Hollis street church, 
the Democracy. The sum of $200,000 is men-| and various other public men. However, they 
tioned as that easily to be raised for this pur- | all show a good spirit, a right yearning for cred- 
pose. That these things have been written from | itable success. It is touching to see how Sum- 
New York by prominent Democrats, there is no} ner’s great life-work impressed itself on these 
doubt. The Republicans will surely see that no | artists, and how closely he is identified with the 
such wasteful extravagance in these times of re- emancipation of the slaves in their minds by 
trenchment and prudence is encouraged ! the inscriptions and emblems. Some are dis- 

me posed to laugh at the incongruities of the col- 
lection, but we think it better to accept them as 
the strivings of individual appreciators of hu- 
manity and justice in giving expression to their 
loving regard for this noble man. 





Beecherania, 

A correspondent last week took us to task for 
unfairness to Beecher; but we failed to see the 
evidence of it in the communication which we 
printed. Our paper is liberal, and we support 
Mr. Beecher in his good work of liberalizing 
the thought of the time; but the fact that he has 
done good in this direction has nothing to do 
with the question lately on trial in Neilson’s 
court. That is to be judged by the evidence, 
and, as we look at the evidence, we are not able 
to sce any satisfactory explanation of Beecher’s 
letters and conduct. The position that Beecher 
is not like other men will not avail, because one 
can explain the conduct of any criminal on the 
same assumption; and in this case Beecher’s 
friends carry the unlikeness so far as to make 
him a fool in order to excuse him for the other 
thing; and clearly Beecher is no fvol, as his 
craft in the inteilectual contest with Fullerton 
plainly demonstrated. Our hearty wish from 
the first has been that he might clear himself 
from the charges, but we cannot let the wish 
stultify our common-sense, and that tells us his 
defence is insufficient as it stands now. 

Brother Leonard Bacon sent the Tribune a 
letter, last week, to explain why he preached in 
Plymouth Church. The) reasons given were 
that preaching is his vocation, and he stands 
ready to answer calls in that line whether they 
come from priest, pope, or devil; the Catholic 
church or the theater. He improves the occa- 
sion to say that he does not endorse the pieach- 
ing of Beecher by so doing, nor become respon- 
sible for his theology or conduct. He holds 
that having failed to prove Beecher guilty in the 
late trial, he is to be adjudged innocent; but he 
finds a mental difficulty in the way of this, for 
he calls loudly upon Brother Bowen to rise and 
explain. Now if, as the case stands, Beecher is 
entitled to a verdict, whatever Bowen may say 
against the verdict must be simple slander, and 
ought not to be tolerated a moment. Evidently | apostasy to the Republican party on the question 
the curiosity of the Rev. Dr. to find out what} of reconstruction which resulted in his im- 
Bowen knows in the matter is founded upon a} peachment by the House of Representatives, 
mental doubt of Beecher’s right to a verdict, | though his trial before the Senate failed in his 
and whether the very bottom facts were reached | conviction and removal from office, and by just 
in the trial. As he succeeded in goading Tilton | one vote, well understood to have been secured 
into a confession, he now hopes to drive Bowen | by the whiskey-ring, whose cause he favored 
to make one; but the effort is not promising. by his wretched appointments. His term of 
The Golden Age, Tilton’s organ, attributes | office closed in 1869, and after five years spent 
the embarrassments of the house of J. B. Ford| in retirement at his home in East Tennessee 
& Co. to the Beecher trial, and to Beecher’s| he was again chosen to the Senate, which posi- 
failure to fulfill his contract. It appears that he} tion he occupied at the time of his death. His 
engaged to write the ‘‘Life of Christ” six years | characteristics are too well known to require an 
ago, and was to have it completed within two] elaborate recital here. He was a stubborn, self- 
years. Allthe capital which Ford & Cov. put into | willed man, with little fear, much persistency, 
it has therefore been locked up all these years | and an insufferable egotism. He had a certain 
losing interest, and now the public has lost in-| power derived from his bull-dog tenacity of 
terest in the work, and the prediction of Samn| holding on, but he was ignorant of the usages 
Wilkeson has proved true. How the ‘‘manly | of society, limited in knowlelge of the great 
fellow” will make restitution for the damage to | world north of Washington and across the sea, 
his innocent publishers doth not yet appear, but | and easily the prey of the flatterer and syco- 
from such a ‘‘child” we imagine not much is to] phant. His best chapter is his maintenance of 
be expected. They have the sympathy of the | the loyal cause in Tennessee, at the outbreak of 
community, and Plymouth Church, it is to be| the rebellion; but had he gone with his section 
hoped, will come to the rescue of the good name | he would have caused far less trouble to the 
of the pastor and not allow his neglect to per- 
form his engagement to ruin the enterprising 
firm who have embarked their fortune with the 
reputation of the great preacher. 


DeaTH OF Ex-PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON. 
On Wednesday week, while at the residence of 
his daughter in Carter county, Tennessee, the 
ex-President was struck with paralysis, and died 
at half-past two on Saturday morning. At his 
death, as is well-known, he was United States 
Senator from Tennessee, having taken his seat 
on the 4th of March last. Mr. Johnson was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, and was 
consequently in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age at the time of his death. His education 
was picked up by his own exertions, aided by 
assistance from his wife, he, as is said, having 
never attended school in his life. By trade he 
was a tailor, having commenced his apprentice- 
ship at the age of ten, serving seven years, ac- 
cording to the custom of those days. After 
learning his trade he“went to South Carolina, 
and thence to Tennessee, his final residence be- 
ing Greenville in that State. It was while he 
was working as a journeyman that he gathered 
up most of that kind of knowledge which is 
commonly learned in schools, and soon began to 
make his mark. From 1828 to 1841 he went 
through various grades of office — Alderman, 
Mayor, member of the Legislature, Presiden- 
tial Elector and State Senator—holding some 
of these positions several years. He served in 
Congress from 1843 to 1853, was twice elected 
Governor, and was chosen to the United States 
Senate in 1857, standing by the Union cause 
three years later. He was appointed Military 
Governor of Tennessee in 1862, and was chosen 
Vice-President of the United States in 1864, 


Mr. Lincoln in 1865. During his term of office 
occurred those bitter feelings growing out of his 


nation. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Reunion of Abolitionists. 
Dear Epvitor or CommMoNweattu :— Most 
heartily do I second the timely suggestion for 
reiinion of the veteran abolitionists. Such a 
gathering could not fail to be one of joy and 
satisfaction to the remnant of the ‘‘old guard,” 
who are still left to witness what ‘kings and 
prophets waited for, bat died without the sight.” 
Of course, we can but hail such an opportunity 
to close up shoulder to shoulder and grasp hands 
once more, ere we pass on. And then, too, that 
we may “strengthen things which are left,” we 
need to take in fresh inspiration for the battie 
of life. It may be we still have to prove by 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tuurman’s Sreecu.—Senator Thurman of 
Ohio came manfully to the scratch last week 
and attempted the feat demanded of him by the 
beloved Democracy of his State—the support- 
ing of a platform which he repudiates. He an- 
nounced himself as a hard-money man, and did 
not believe in the paper plank of the platform, 
but he thought, as the Republicans were divided 
on the question, the Democrats might also be 
without sin. It is a little weak in the Senator 
to copy Republicans anyhow, but to do so in 
one of their failings is especially simple-minded ocular demonstration that our one 1dea was so 
and foolish. The Democracy should be united | 8T¢at as to include work for humanity that we 
on the money question. This is one of the | #te bound still to respect. 

great questions—the great question, now that| Let me suggest the place so saturate? 
slavery and reconstruction are settled; and a| the earnest and efficient work of the past; 80 
party which cannot agree on it is no better than historical in placing both God and ian in the 
the one nowin power. Andthen Mr. Thurman | Constitution. I mean “Harmonr Grove,” Fram- 
will find that the inflationists will want one of| ingham, a place so central * 1,4 easy of access 
their own men as the Democratic candidate, and | for all parts of the State 45 t) make it very de- 
will have him, too. This speech therefore con- sirable. ‘‘Roll on the ‘liberty ball!” Why may 
signs the Senator to retirement from the list of | 2ot the matter pass ‘nto hands that will see the 


possible Democratic candidates for the Presi- | Work to inaugurat ¢ this reiinion well and quickly 
“Next !” done? 


1 TIES: MILFoRD, Aug, 4, 

Tweep’s Casr.—All the leading New York EER LS 
papers are discussing the late decision of the ‘fhe Beecher Case. 
Court of Appeals in the Tweed case, being in- Mr. Evitor:—Allow me a few suggestions 
stigated thereto by the letter of Charles O'Con- | Tespecting an article in your last issue on the 
nor, who criticised the opinion of the learned | Beeeher-Tilton case, signed “New Church.” It 
judges with unsparing severity. The decision is not that I wish to take sides in the affair be- 
of the court was, in substance, that, in passing fore the public—I have not taken the time to 
sentence on Tweed for several offences in the | follow the case and inform myself sufficiently 
same indictment, Judge Davis was in error, for that—but it is in the light of the New Church, 
though Tweed was proven guilty of the offences, | #8 1 understand it, that I wish to speak. ‘‘Char- 
and that a fine of $250 and one year’s impris- ity for all and malice toward none” seems to me 
onment was ail that could be legally imposed | Pre¢minently the motto of that church, while 
upon the offender. It now turns out that the | allowing the largest liberty of conscience and 
court in giving the opinion cited the authority | the right of self-jucgment in matters pertaining 
of Mr. O'Connor himself in a certain argument | to one’s self. Now, this writer not only takes the 
in a case before this same court, and hence it| 70/e of New Church charity toward Mr. Beech- 
looked as though the court had the great lawyer | €F, but also assumes his purity, and of course 
in a tight place. But not so; appearances are | We have the right to regard him as his partisan. 
deceitful; and, as this case shows, courts are} And I note that, like all his partisans—at least 
also, for in the very case cited by the judges | Many of them—he not only defends Mr. Beecher 
they emphatically overruled Mr. O'Connor and | Under the guise of charity, but takes pains to 
held that his opinion of the law was wrong. | traduce his opponent most uncharitably : ‘‘ He 
Being caught, they now propose to escape by has fallen through conceit, rotten morals and 
saying that the former case was a civil one, and | habits;” “the free-love language he attributed 
Tweed’s is criminal, and hence the analogy don’t} *® Beecher is simply his own offspring.” An 
hold good; but, then, why did they quate Mr. | Xtract from Mrs. Beecher in the. same issue 
O'Connor to sustainthem? Altogether the dis- | speaks of him as ‘‘the purest, cl eanest-hearted 
cussion does not reflect the highest degree of| Man that the sun shines on;” of the jurors who 
credit upon either the great lawyer or the great | doubted, ‘‘that three being such as they were ;” 
caurt; and as the lawyer is the greatest in New | 4nd also of his final acquittal before all ‘‘save 
York, and has justice on his side in this in-|8uch characters as those who have plotted 








. with 
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dency. 





ago, spoke to the effect that none who had com- 
mon-sense now doubted Mr. Beecher’s integrity, 
Tue Scmner-Statve Mopgts.—The twenty-| and none but those guilty of the same crimes 








succeeding to the Presidency on the death of 

















be to him who evil thinks.’” Now, this admira- 
tion for Mr. Beecher is all very beautiful, es- 
pecially so the great reluctance and sorrow to 
believe or suspect evil of him; even the calling 
him ‘‘¢he purest,” instead of one of the purest, 
by his wife, is excusable, though injudiciously 
assuming, and disparaging to the multitudes of 
other good men. But the denunciation, by Mr. 
Beecher’s partisans, of all who disbelieve in him, 
the brow-beating to prevent the expression of 
an honest doubt, is certainly uncharitable, if not 
damaging to the cause of Mr. Beecher. And, 
while exhorting to charity for Mr. B., would it 
not be well to consider that even his enemies 
have souls? that they are the creations of the 
All-Father, who bears with them, and hence not 
outside the pale of Christian charity ? 

Your writer assumes the ‘‘fall” of Theodore 
Tilton. I am reminded of the reply of the 
woman who was informed that her intemperate 
husband was a hopeless subject, forsaken of 
God, and that she had better give him up. “If 
God has forsaken him, then is there the more rea- 
son for me to stand by him, possibly to redeem 
him.” One argument in favor of charity for Mr. 
Beecher is what he has done to lead out of the 
‘intolerance in sects and in ecclesiasticisms.” 
That is good as far as it goes. But it is not to 
be ignored that Tilton is a child, an outgrowth, 
of Plymouth church and the teachings of Mr. 
Beecher—and that one of the charges against 
him, by his wife, certainly, is his “fall” from the 
doctrines of the church. It seems to me very 
natural fora nature so passionate and bold, so 





fearless in expression, so ‘talented, brilliant, 
conceited and ambitious” as Theodore Tilton, 
when decided upon a departure from the old 
ruts of thought, to rush headlong into the op- 
posite extreme. It is not impossible that had 
he been led ‘“‘through the green pastures and be- 
side the still waters” of purity and god-like 
patience that pervade the sublime teachings of 
Swedenborg, his fall from the old faith might 
have been less precipitate, perhaps on less dan- 
gerous rocks. ‘Twice have I seen the face of 
Mr. Tilton. Ihave seen women wear sad faces, 
but the saddest I ever saw on man was Theo- 
dore Tilton’s. Nor was I alone in the opinion. 
Again I saw him and was introduced... The sad 
bewildered sort of look he gave me was almost 
appalling, as though woman was his lete novr. 
The iciness with which he turned away as 
speedily as possible made me none the less 
sorry for his misfortunes so imprinted on his 
face. Cana soul so sad be the hopelessly vile 
creature he is represented? If I mistake not, 
Swedenborg represents to the effect that the 
lowest, the most hopeless, are comfortable, if I 
may use that term, in their vileness, unaware 
of their miserable condition, without feeling. 
With the memory of the delight with which we 
have heard and read Mr. Beecber it is hard to 
believe him a perjurer, even in self-defense or 
in deterence to the clamor of ‘riends. The 
memory of the admiration once felt for Mr. 
Tilton by dear friends of mine, and, above all, 
the vision of that sorrowful face, make it also 
hard to believe him a miserable perjurer. 

It sometimes seems a pity that these two 
could not have been permitted, like ordinary 
mortals, to settle the difficulty*between them- 
selves, as both at first seemed so desirous of 
doing; a pity that Tilton should have been ac- 
cused by the pretended friends of Beecher— 
accused of falsehood because he assumed to 
condone his wife's fault, and did not, ala Sickles, 
assassinate Mr. Beecher, and otherwise have 
been hounded on to the final action. 

But it has passed into history a miserable 
mangle and mismanagement from beginning to 
end. Probably it was inevitable, and all who 
have less personal interest in the parties than in 
the public welfare, while endeavoring, without 
fear and without partiaiity, to exercise New 
Church Christian charity, may also console 
themselves with the hope that the unhappy af- 
fair may not be without some permanent results 
of good. 








CORRESPONDENVCE. 


From Chicago. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cuicaco, It., July 17, 1875. 
STREET PICTURES. 

The queen city of the West is situated ona 
large prairie washed by the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan. It possesses a newness and originality 
which the cosmopolitan finds in no other city. 
Chicago seems a condensed representation of 
the new world, while it also calls to mind his- 
toric ideas of ancient Babylon in its rush and 
jargon. ‘The racing of Barnum’s animals seem 
scarcely swifter than the race of Chicagoans to 
that bourne from whence, mortally, at least, no 
traveller returns. Here is a commingling of all 
nations. A German, liberal element, and Ro- 
man Catholic religion, give much coloring to 
the city —the former, in beer-gardens, places 
of public social resort, and the latter in impos- 
ing places of worship and benevolent institu- 
tions, where deeds of charity wield a mightier 
influence than any words of creed or canticle. 
Of the many different nations represented along 
the street, give John Chinaman the eredit of 
knowing best how to live. For, while he is far 
from stupid, he exhibits a quiet self-possee 
which the half-crazed men and wome 
Th 

ere 
uess in the faces 








sion 
n about 


him would do well to imitate. ‘ 
is a re- 


markable ruddiness and fresbr 
of the Chicago people; an” 


p ; u the question sug- 
gests itself: Is this car ee : 
«ed by the exhilarating 
atmosphere and br- 


: veze from the lake, or is it 
bp aie ma from the beer-gardens? At 
the latter, vw : 

vu see wealth, fashion and culture, 
ee ¢ lemonade than beer on the tables; yet 
wes » 48 on the sidewalk, in the street-car, in 
* sores—in short, wherever there is a crowd—you 
are conscious of the exhalations of beer. 

SAD THOUGHTS. 

Chicago is a great trading-mart, and in order 
comes the question; Who makes the profit on 
the merchandise? Is the true science of trade 
represented, in which both parties are benefit- 
ed? Does the maker of the article sold make 
the profit? Witness these stacks of ready-made 
clothing, offered at a price which you would 
rather were doubled could the poor sewing- 
girls and women receive an equivalent for their 
labor, and thus obtain a comfortable living. As 
it is, who shall tell the woeful tale of the op- 
pressed laborer? The waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, in a smooth calm, or tempest-tost, are alike 
silent concerning the poor suicides who go down 
beneath them. In the great day when the sea 
gives up its dead and the books are opened 
justice shall be done—retribution, if you please. 
Does not this faith become knowledge in the 
true heart that beats in sympathy with the one 
great beating heart of humanity? Does it not 
gladly accept it? Ruins of the two great fires 





these coats-of-mail and visored warriors. Gaze 
at these splendid foreign animais, and admire, 

especially, our Darwinian link, a score or more 

humbly riding, in citizens’ attire, their diminu- 

tive ponies; but turn with disgust from all 

unnatural breakneck performances inside of a 

circus. 

ASPIRATIONS, 

At another time you may find yourself with 

the well-ordered crowd witnessing the drama. 

The whirlpool of the day has wearied you. 

The ruins, the frowning lake, the wronged 
women, are all in your thoughts; you may be 

depressed in spirits. ‘The music fails to cheer; 
you think of Sodom and Gomorrah. As the 
play of “The Two Orphans” goes on—a play 
which is very popular—you still remain in a 
reverie till the great, grand, crowning act is per- 
formed—though in the first part of the play— 
where the young nobleman dares to save and 
protect the lost maiden. And in this act you 
are aware that any smart country boy could do 
as well! But why this murmur till it swells 
and bursts in long-continued and deafening ap- 
plause! The heart of humanity speaks! These 
thousands rejoice at a good deed, at the triumph 
of virtue over vice. Your morbid spirits are 
You feel sure that if the angels should 
come to warn righteous Lot of another burning 
of this great city many thousand just persons 
would be found; are transported from the slough 


gone, 


of despondency to the celestial gate. Henceforth 
in your drives along the parks, lake view, the 
boulevards, which, we think, have the smooth- 
est, grandest roads in the world, you see and feel 
much to brighten the darkness and redeem suf- 


fering souls in Chicago. R.M.C. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
Notes of a Summer Idler. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
SuoKenaM, Vr., July 24, 1875. 
THE SCENE. 

There is a broad rim of white clouds all 
around the horizon, with breaks and rifts where 
the sunlight is let through on to the mountains. 
The lights and tints thrown by the changing 
shadows of the clouds are most exquisite. The 
sky overhead is a deep blue, with delicate 
fringed mists floated about by the fresh norther- 
ly breeze, occasionally covering the sun a mo- 
ment, to float away and leave augmented bril- 
liancy. Never was the atmosphere more free 
from haze, truly 
“Blown crystal clear by freedom’s northerm 

wind.” 
Underneath this natural arbor, where beeeh and 
maple interlace, and bitter-sweet wanders alk 
about clasping the gray trunks and little bushes 
tenderly, the woods are at the back, and my 
face toward the great hills lying curved along 
the west like sleeping giants, with the lake at 
their feet—a cool blue gray in contrast with the 
indigo of the mountains, and the more brilliant 
blue of the sky. 
THE 

The wonderful coloring is enough to intexi- 
cate a painter. The varying tints and changing 
shades, the greens, blues, browns, yellows, 


COLORING. 


melting into each other, make the unsophisti- 
cated mind reel at thoughts of transferring them 
to canyas. ‘Two apple-trees stand below at the: 
foot of the hill; the sunshine glistens on their 
Biaek 
Mountain Jooks near to-day, and the busy little 


burnished leaves as if they were glazed. 


village of Ticonderoga, shut picturesquely in 
among the hills, lies basking in the sun like the: 
rest of the world. Mowing-machines and rakes 
in the meadows are going baek and forth, while 
brawny men in broad-brimmed hats are shaking 
out and tossing up the hay to dry. The uncut 
clover is crimson yet; the sward, new-mown, 
seems as smooth as a parlor floor. ‘The crops 
The hills of 
Vermont were never greener, or its valleys 
more peacefully beautiful. 


are remarkably fine and thriving. 





FERNS AND FLOWERS. 
The fern-gatherers find ample scope for their 
pleasant labors, for the rich, moist woods pro- 
duce the three beech fern and 
Cystopteris Lullifura in splendid profusion; 
Cystopteris fragilis also, in smaller quantities ; 


varieties ot 


Osmundas asplinicum and Aspideum and maid- 
en-hair in unlimited quantities. The Botry- 
chivm is just in the fruit now—the right time to» 
press. The usual mania which seizes woman- 
kind at this season to gather up all the won- 
ders cf field and forest, and bring them indoars, 
has descended upon our little community; amd 
figures in blue-ftlannel gowns and searlet pocket 3, 
armed with monstrous tomes and Patent-Of gece 
reports, may be seen wending their way th rough 
pasture and meadow, over diflicult fences (which 
they take in a way that does tiene credi t) to the 
damp woods, where they spend q brie’, hour or 
two of tantalizing joy amen, the ferns 
mosquitoes, to return with apeckled faces 
hands, on account of w-, mosquitoes, and 
told rejoicing on ar count of the ferns. 

rest of the day # . 


and 
and 
un- 
The 
é consumed in rubbing mos- 
quito-bites wit? ; liniment and camphor and con- 
gratulating * nemselves on having accomplished 
aduty—" inet proving a painful one. 
ANIMATED NATURE. 





Ww 
whe cerulean warblers wake the echoes on the * 
hill, and the woodpeckers and warbling vireos 
are busy further on, in the woods. Here one 
might sing a “farewell to the vanities of the 
world” — 
‘Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 
Farewell, ye honored rags, ye glorious pubbles ! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo; gold pure clay; 
Honor the darling but of one short day;---- 
State but a gold prison to live in 
And torture free-born minds ; embroidered train 
Merely but pageants for proud-swelling veins. - 
Welcome, pure thoughts; welcome, ye sile 
groves ; 


These guests, these courts, my soul most dearl 
loves; 

Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 

My cheerful anthems.....-- 


Here dwell no hatefal looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, no pale-faced fears.” 
PICTURE. 


A RESTWUL 

It is enough on such a day to lie and watch 
the fleecy mists drift across a bit of blue sky, 
bound by clear-cut maple leaves, only that the 
most ravishing prospect can be obtained by turn- 
ing one’s head —the whole sweep of the long 
lake valley, from north to south, till it winds 
off in the distance. Somebody who has been 
abroad says: ‘‘There is no Rhine scenery | 


the long Champlain valley, barring the castles.”") 


lake is perfectly calm, excepting a little spot in 
the center like an island, gently ruffled by the 
breeze, which gives it a lighter hue, reminding 
one of Hamertor’s descriptions of the Scottish 
lakes. The sun is surely wheeling toward it 
setting, and the brown-thrushes begin to sing’ 





still remain, reminding you of the ruins of an- 
cient temples. ‘These suggest Sodom and Go- 
morrah; and you leave this part of the city for 
pleasanter scenes and find yourself by the 
modest home of S. A. Douglas, marked still by 
native wild-trees, and very near the monument 
where rest his mortal remains. ‘This is a quiet 





jntermittingly at first, as if doubtful of the pro 
pricty of singing so late in the season; but th® 
sound of their own voices seemingly so entranc 
them that they soon get into a perfect concer 


- 





of melody, with duets, solos and choruses, when 
the hermit calls out like a leader, and all i 
hushed except that divine voice :— 

‘As may with sweetness through mine ear 








place, the scene is peaceful, overlooking the 
waters of the lake. ”I'is Sabbath morning, and 
you join with the current going churchward. 
The congregation is thin, but reposeful. The 
minister is tired and weary, still hard at work, 
and you cannot resist the reflection that he, too, 
should rest from his labors on the Sabbath. 
SIGHTS. 

The drives, parks and public gardens of Chi- 
cago are on a spacious scale. Lakelets, towers 
and bridges; pictures it is a glory to glance at; 
statuary so alive with the soul of genius that 
vou exclaim, in passing the gracefully-carved 
goddesses and sphinxes :— 

O wondrous art, art thou a sphinx ? 
And dost thou paint the world 
In wondrous line and thread that links 
Beauty to form, from chaos hurled? 
Now, in the streets with tens of thousands, wit- 
ness the remote corners of the earth, brought 
to view in oriental customs moving in F: T. 
Barnum’s procession, or show ; and the feudal 


Dissolve me into eestacies.” 
FANCIES. 
The St. Johnswort’s yellow stars are out, and 
[I catch a whiff of something like the perfume 
of mignonette, borne on the breeze from some 
distant garden, perhaps; the spicy odor of the 
wild-woodbine greets my nostrils, aud I think of 
“Come into the garden, Maud; 
The black bat, night, has flown; 
Come into the garden, Maud; 
I am here at the gate, alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the scent of the roses blown.” 


Jane; every one of you, into God’s garden; 
into the wild garden of nature and God, where 
all things beautiful grow. There need be no 
waiting for the human voice of a lover calling 
at the gate, for nature's garden has no gate, and 
accepts no boundary! It lies all about you. 
‘My charmer is not mine alone; my sweets, 
And she that sweetens all my bitters too, 
Nature, enchanting nature! in whose form 
And lineaments divine I trace a hand 














o be on the increase as the month progresses. | people turn upon me with the accusation ‘evil 
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ipa widen oon mite artnet 


ages seem resurrected, and before your eyes in 











The evening train has come thundering down on \ | ' 


the Lake Shore road, and lics smoking at the 
depot. One broad space in the middle of the 
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Yes! come into the garden, Maud, Mary iF 
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, in Dorchester, wi 
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That errs not, and find rapture still renewed, 
Is free to all men—universal prize. 


“ Strange that so fair a creature should yet want 


Admirers, and be destined to divide 
With meaner objects even'the few she finds.” 


The lover who calls to the stubborn, willful or 
thoughtless to look around and up, to see the 
marks of divinity which are all about us, is 


God, the keeper of the garden and us! 
L. M. O. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The old mansion of the late Hon. John Welles, 
in Dorchester, was sold at auction yesterday. 








Gloucester has its centennial on Monday, the 
anniversary of a visit from the ship ‘‘Falcon” 
and a firing on the town. 

Longfellow’s poem at the Bowdoin Commence- 
ment proved a profitable entertainment. The 
endowment fund was increased $100,000 by the 
exercises. 

Kentucky has gone for the Democrats by from 
35,000 to 40,000 majority. Gen. Harlan made 
a good run, reducing the Democratic majority 
many thousands. 

The Gast’onomers about here are preparing 
for a change of diet. Rice is rapidly coming 
into favor. Post, please make a note of it, and 
inform the Butler. 

The success of General Sherman jn book 
writing has inspired Hood to tell what he knows 
about campaigning; but we want no hood-wink- 
tng at this late day. 

Is it not almost time for the Advertiser corres- 
pondent to start a new story about Secretary 
Delano? And one about Postmaster Burt might 
enliven these dull times. 

Beecher, with his $100,000, twits the ‘other 
side” with having no money; but if we read 
aright that was the condition of oné in a cele- 
brated case before a judge named Pilate. 

Jeff. Davis, who, in 1865, was intercepted on 
his journey to Texas, has finally reached that 
State and located. Changes in his apparel are 
not noted, as they were on the former occasion. 

Andrew Johnson was on Friday week the only 
surviving ex-President of the United States—on 
Saturday there was not one. This has not been 
the case before since John Adains went out of 
office in 1801, 

Tilden, having moved the New York govern- 
ment to Long Branch, has spoiled much politi- 
cal ammunition that was stored in the office of 
the World. Til den, Gen. Grant was supposed 
to have set an unhealthy example. 

Gen. Harlan, the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Kentucky, was the law-partner of 
Secretary Bristow before tie latter went to 
Washington. It was a great firm, the two 
weighing in the aggregate about 530 pounds. 

Another indication that we are getting to the 
bottom of the financial problem is shown in the 
fact that demand loans were made between the 
banks of this city at 1 1-2 per cent. on Thursday 
morning, the lowest figure for interest reached 
in the city before for many years, if ever. 

The Republican party, says the New York 
Times, will go into the next Presidential elec- 
tion on the broad basis of honesty and specie 
payments, and we believe that it will win. The 
success of the Democrats in Ohio next fall 
would only make that victory more certain than 
ever. 

The new Methodist tabernacle at Oak Bluffs, 
Martha’s Vineyard, with seats for 4500 people, 
was formally opened on Sunday with a sermon 
by Rey. Dr. Lorimer (Baptist) of this city. The 
Methodists and Baptists are fraternizing at the 
Vineyard in a very Christian way, especially 
since the latter decided to have a camp-meeting. 

An O'Connell centennial banquet was held at 
the Revere House Thursday evening. Speeches 
were made by Gen. Guiney, John E. Fitzgerald, 
Gen. Banks, Gen. Butler. and others; letters 
were read from William Lloyd Garrison and 
Charles Levi Woodbury. A meeting last even- 
ing, at Music Hall, was addressed by Wendell 
Phillipps. 

A statement that Nat. G. 
signed the place of managing editor of the Post, 


Greene had re- 
and that Fred. Ek. Goodrich had succeeded him 
—the latter a gradu:te of Yale, who was brought 
up editorially in the Harttord Courant office, 
having gone on the Post in 1867; a bright and 
industrious man, who writes tersely and to the 
point—is not true. 

A new trade seems to have sprung up of late 
in Nortolk, Va., that of selling singing-birds. 
Our colored brothers appear to have a monopoly 
Several good sales are effected at 
one gentleman 


of the trade. 
the arrival of every steamer ; 
passenger bought a whole cage of mocking-birds 
znd fcanaries, the other day, which were dis- 
patched per express to his home. 
Lieutenant-Governor Knight ‘‘goes it strong” 
for Beecher. ile wrote tothe travelling retinue, 
while at Northampton: ‘I especially regret that 
I cannot pay my respects to the great and good 
and noble man who will be most conspicuous in 
the party; aman greatly honored and beloved, 
and one who knows the blessedness of those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’s sake.” 
The scarcity 
counted tor by the fact that for the past two 


of fractional currency is ac- 
months no fifty-cent notes have been printed. 
The issue of several counterfeits of that denom- 
It 


is probable that new fifty-cent notes will be 


ination caused the withdrawal of the plate. 


issued shortly, which will make good the de- 
ficiency now felt in fractional currency. 

An order was passed by the Aldermen, Mon- 
day, authorizing the Committee on Common and 
Public Grounds to provide a suitable foundation 
for the statue ot Gen. Glover, by Milmore, to 
be located in the enclosure on Commonwealth 
avenue between Berkeley and Clarendon street, 
the sum of $10,000 to be appropriated for that 
purpose from the fund for labor on the Common 
and public grounds. 

The pilgrim monument at Plymouth is well 
under way, and sutticient tunds have been se- 
cured to insure its completion up to the point 
where the statue of Faith will be placed, before 
the summer is over. The inscription panels are 
now being finished in Maine, and a working- 
model of ‘the statue has been completed by Dr. 
Rimmer and placed in the hands of Batterson 
& Co., of Hartford, Ct., who have the contract 
for the figure. 

The carpenters employed in’ strengthening 
the root of Faneuil Mall noticed in the unused 
portion of the attic that certain boards in the 
floor were loose, and, lifting them, found con- 
cealed between the flooring and the ceiling a 
loose let of old decuments and letters bearing 
date from 1640 to 1800, and evidently once be- 
jonging to David Jeffries, the town treasurer. 
Mayor Cobb ordered them to be removed to tite 
City Hall and delivered to the heirs of the for- 


sner owner. 


him for Governor, and means to elect him, he 
will not be a candidate of anybody....-As for 
Dr. Loring, if he were nominated, everybody 
knows what the cry of the canvass would be; 


fect it would be used.....Of those formally in 
the field, it seems to us, as the prospect stands 
to-day, that Mr. Rice is the available man.” 

The Catholic World, New York, thus an- 
nounces the most advanced ultramoutane doc- 
trines: “It is necessary to be first a Catho- 
lic, and afterward French, German, American, 
English, or Irish, as the case may be; to be first 
of all sure that we understand and receive the 
teachings and the spirit of the Catholic church 
in theology, philosophy, morals, politics; and 
that we make her rights and interests, her ad- 
vancement and glory, the spiritual and eternal 
good of the whole human race, the triumph of 
Jesus Christ, and the glory of God, paramount 
to everything.” Z 

The twenty-third annual report of the trus- 
tees of the Boston public library shows the 
whole number of volumes now on its shelves to 
be 276,922, an increase of 16,372 during the 
year. During the 306 days of the past year on 
which the library has been opened, 758,417 
books have been issued, 132,975 more than in 
the previous year, while only 85 were lost, or 
about one to every 9000 of circulation. The 
whole number of persons who have used the 
library since 1867 is 90,782, of which 14,599 
were entered last year. ‘The library needs in- 
creased accommodations, and the matter will 
soon be laid before the city government. 


Mr. Beecher is not through with his troubles, 
though forty of his society accompanied him 
Monday and Tuesday in great state to the Twin- 
Mountain House, among the White Hills. A 
new trial is to be pressed forward early in the 
fall on the charge of adultery. Mr. Morris, 
counsel for Tilton, says the new trial will be 
short, as Beecher had been tried on several out- 
side collateral matters. He says there is testi- 
mony of great importance which will materially 
alter the complexion of things, and which will 
prove Beecher guilty. Three leading witnesses 
of the next trial will be Lees, a druggist, of 
whom Beecher bought poison, Henry C. Bowen, 
and Joseph C. Richards, Mrs. ‘Tilton’s brother. 

The new Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
Railway has won from the start a marked suc- 
cess. In fact, it has had more business than it 
could accommodate, and there has been some 
friction in running the trains on time. But 
everything is smooth now. Indeed, at a meeting 
of the directors held Monday. evening, it was 
voted the sum of $200,000 be expended for the 
purpose of building a second track from East 
Boston to Lynn to be completed early in the 
fall, for purchasing three new engines, and ten 
new passenger cars, to be immediately ordered, 
and for the erection of commodious depots at 
West Lynn, Revere and Winthrop; also the 
erection of a large depot on the wharf property 
at East Boston. 

By a provision of the constitution, which hap- 
pens in this case to work unfortunately, Mr. 
Charles Adams, Jr., is not eligible to a reélec- 
tion as State Treasurer. Le has held the office 
for five years with marked ability and fidelity, 
and Massachusetts owes much of its good stand- 
ing financially to his sagacity and honesty. 
His responsibilities have been enormous, aggre- 
gating many millions of dollars, and his integ- 
rity has been unquestioned. It is the people’s 
misfortune that they cannot reélect him. The 
Lowell Courter suggests very happily that the 
Republican convention might make him Audi- 
tor and Mr. Endicott Treasurer, an exchange 
in which the experience of the one would serve 
very well for the other. 

A remarkable mirage was seen last Sunday 
afternoon by the guests of the Ocean Bluff ho- 
tel, Kennebunkport. Looking south the Isles 
of Shoals, not visible except by this optical il- 
lusion, appeared lifted a hundred feet or more 
above the water, showing the hotel upon the isl- 
and as distinctly as if only a few miles distant. 
A dozen or more vessels were also mirrored in 
the clouds. This appearance continued for fit- 
Shortly after, looking cast, ships apparently 
lifted from the water were seen inverted. 
vision also continued for a few moments and 
slowly disappeared. At this season of the year 
mirage is not uncommon at that locality. In 
hazy atmosphere York Nubbel, and vessels near 
it, frequently appear as if raised high above the 
surface of the ocean. 

The death of Dr. Winslow Lewis, which hap- 
pened on Wednesday, removes fro: the active 
life of Boston one of its most useful citizens. 
As a surgeon his fame was wide-spread, and to 
him his profession are indebted for valuable con- 
tributions to its literature. In his active life he 
found time to interest himself in numerous pub- 
lic enterprises. He was a prominent and devo- 
ted member of the Masonic order, and had served 
his city as a member of the legislature, city coun- 
vil, and school committee. He was an overseer 
of Harvard College tor many years, and at the 
time of his death was counsellor of the Massa- 
clusetts Medical Society, member of the Amer- 
ican Medical Society of Paris, and held numer- 
ous positions of honor. Dr. Lewis was ever a 
public-spirited citizen, and a friend of all char- 
itable enterprises. His age was 76. 

About a dozen gentlemen met at Young's 
Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, to form a State cam- 
paign club, in response to a call issued by Luke 
Lyman, Wilham W. Doherty, Oscar E. Doo- 
little, Richard Beeching, Robert Johnson and 
Charles H. Taylor. The meeting was organized 
by the choice of the Hon. Francis B. Hayes as 
chairman, and Oscar E. Doolittle as secretary. 


la committee reported the names of the Hon. 


Horatio G. Knight for president, Oscar E. Doo- 


treasurer, and a long list of vice-presidents, ot 
whom few knew anything of the meeting. The 
| movement seems to be a protest against the 
Republican State Committee, as it is not custom- 
|ary to form campaign clubs till nominations are 





| = 1 
}made. Senator Boutwell was present, and se- 


| cured the adoption of a resolution pledging the 


| ‘ 
jclub to support the prenctples ot the party, | 


| rather than one pledged to the election of can- 
| didates that might be nominated. 

| A Minnesota correspondent of the Salem Ga- 
| 

| dentally remarks: “1 remember that Marshall 
Conant, Esq., principal of the Bridgewater Nor- 
| mal School, once stated to his pupils the reason 
why the grasshopper (the shect-iron one, I mean) 
was placed over Faneuil Hall in Boston, saying 
ithat the grasshopper always followed civiliza- 
|} tion, and never showed himself until a certain 
degree of cultivation had been wrought upon 
j the soil by man. So our fathers lifted up their 
symbol to signify to England that they claimed 
| the right to possess the country because they 


} ; 
| were l 





n it before the grasshopper and redeemed 


and, however small its foundation, with what et~ 


teen minutes or more, then faded from view. | 


This 


little tor secretary, and Lyman S. Hapgood for | 


| cette, writing of the western grasshopper, inci- | 


have been laid. 
Danvers now known as Peabody about forty 
years ago, and, engaging more extensively in the 
shoe business, built up a large fortune, upon 
which, of late years, he has freely drawn in cre- 


the old Dane homestead of his boyhood, on the 
road leading from Hamilton to Ipswich. He 
was no secker after political preferment, and his 
energies were directed entirely to business pur- 
suits. In his death the Boston boot and shoe 
trade and the mercantile community generally 
meet with a severe loss. He was as genial, 
large-hearted and popular in his personal rela- 
tions with men as he was broad, comprehensive 
and far-sighted in his business connections. 
Besides being a partner in the firm with which 
his name is identified, he was agent of the Hay- 
ward Rubber Company, a director in the Ex- 
change Bank of Boston and the Warren Bank 
cf Danvers, and had capital invested in a num- 
ber of enterprises in different sections of the 
State and nation. Mr. Dane was about fifty- 
seven years old, and leaves a widow, but no 
children. 

The oration by James Freeman Clarke, be- 
fore the city authorities of Boston on the last 
Independence-day, has been put into a neat 
pamphlet by the city printers. We said lately 
of this discourse that Mr. Clarke ran his crotchet 
of the debasement of politics into the ground. 
We find on a more thorough perusal of the ora- 
tion that we did him partial injustice. He 
thinks, indeed, the doctrine that to the victors 
belong the spoils has been carried to its climax 
in the Republican party of to-day; while we 
hold that the climax was reached years ago in 
Democratic administration under Polk, Pierce 
and Buchanan, and that Grant’s administration 
has been fighting corrupt men who have fol- 
lowed the Democratic precedents. Who ever 
before heard of an attempt to reform the Indian 
or the postoffice service, not to mention others ? 
The truth is, the Republicans have combined 
honesty and humanity in administration, and 
thus the country is indebted for a knowledge of 
the rascalities practised only through the efforts 
of honest officials to suppress them. Mr. Clarke 
indeed says “it is no new thing to have rings 
which plunder the people, but the new thing 
is to have the publicity which has overturned 
them.” Very good; but which party has ex- 
celled the Republican in this very reformatory 
process? What we complain of is a seemingly 
morbid mind in Mr. Clarke, President Woolsey, 
President Eliot, Dr. Peabody, the Adamses, and 
many more, in considering the dominant party 
as more scampy than any that has preceded it, 
and bringing their batteries to bear upon all 
officeholders as devoid of conscience and pro- 
pricty. Ilistory and modern facts will not bear 
out their assumptions. We are willing to ac- 
knowledge that the argument of the oration, 
taken asa whole, is to show that there is a power 
in uur institutions to correct all political abuses ; 
that such have always existed elsewhere, and 
have not been corrected, while here they have 
been and will be. With this acknowledgment 
we desire to add that the frailties of the Repub- 
licans seem to us to be rather extravagantly 
presented, and very little exhibit made of greater 
vices by their predecessors. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Chauney-Hall school is an institution that 
can be confidently recommended, and cheerfully 
sustained. See card. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are strong on huck 
towels, selling them at a great sacritice—a sea- 
sonable hint. 

Wm. F. Gill & Co. have published some ex- 
cellent books for summer tourists and residents, 
as well as readers of good stories generally. 
See his card. 

The fine work of Langl on ‘*Modern Art Ed- 
ucation,” translated by Mr. Koehler, which we 
noticed at length last week, is now for sale by 
L. Prang & Co. 

Now is the season to ‘lie off” at Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, and the Old Colony 
road will dispatch you to either island in quick 
time, with all the modern improvements. 





The Vermont division of the Rutland and Og- 
| densburg Railroad is selling a portion of its first- 
| mortgage sinking-fund gold bonds, which is a 
/ good investment—now reaching 8 1-2 per cent. 

The Eastern and Maine Central railroads, in 
combination, put tourists through in fine shape 
to the mountains or seashore. Their arms 
reach far and wide, and their accommodation 
and connections are perfect. 

Whoever goes to Martha’s Vineyard via New 
Bedford will have a delightful steamboat sail, 
only a short railroad travel, and incalculaole 
comfort. For the Sundays of Aug. 15, 22, and 
20) special express-trains will be run. See ad- 
vertisement. 

Sportsmen, amateurs, centennial celebrators, 
and timid souls who want protection by night 
and day—especially those troubled by tramps, 
and all who wish Pomeroy hung—can now buy 
pistols of G. W. Simmons & Co., at Oak Hall,” 
for amere pittance. They are army and navy 
goods, and in excellent condition. 

Attention is called to the notice of seven per 
cent. bonds of the Boston, Revere Beach and 
Lynn Railroad Company found in another col- 
lumn. <A careful perusal of their statement will 
be convincing proof of the perfect safety of 
| these bonds, which will command the confidence 
of the public so soon as they are familiar with 





their merits. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making a 
| big venture with their dress-goods department 
| just now—selling out freely for room for fall 
| importations. Many of the goods can be bought 
| advantageously for holding over till another sea- 
son, while others will be seasonable this fall 
‘and winter. It is a fine opportunity for staple 
| goods at low prices. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks continue the as- 
' tonishing offer of ladies’ goods—flowers, hats, 
| bonnets, feathers, neckties, shawl-straps, bags, 
| umbrellas, sun-shades, fans, lace-goods, linen 
suits, soaps, combs, belts, clasps, ribbons, hand- 
|kerchiefs—at greatly reduced prices (goods 
' bought this season at wholesale reductions) at 
| their popular store in Temple place. 
The McPhail pianos have been (with the Gil- 
| bert, their predecessors) before the public for 
| now over three decades, and have given con- | 
| stant satisfaction wherever they have been used. 
! The manufacturers have always taken great care 
| to allow none but first-class instruments to go 
| out from their warerooms, and the result is that 
ithe piano made by Messrs. McPhail & Co. is 
always to be relied upon. Medals and diplomas 
!in great numbers, and the testimony of many 
| well-known artists, attest in loud terms its value. 
| To all the inducements offered in these times, 
the grand incentive to a purchaser, that the Mc- 


The Spectator and the Times, of London, re- it trom its wilderness condition. How nearly , Phail piano is sold ata lower rate than any other 

. R . en < Pe set gerbe - : * 
ferring to the late Prof. Cairnes, admit that his | related these locusis may be to the grasshoppers | first-class instrument in the market, is to be 
work on **The Slave-Power” had the greatest in- { represented on Fancuil Hall I know not, but if, added. The warerooms of the firm are at 579 


fluence in behalf of the North in the recent war of 


any printed. Taking up slavery asa study in po- 


~ all connected they have departed from the 


modest ways of their ancestors, and, instead of 


(new number) Washington street, and our read- 
ers desiring a good piano at a reasonable price 


litical economy, he showed that its logical result | meekly following civilizatign, they aspire to be will do well to call. 


avas an aggressive war for its own defense and | contemporaneous with it at least, 
propagation ; and, as his book appeared in Isé1, ing a controlling power in deciding the future 
condition and destiny of a large extent of our 98 the 
But perhaps there is a ‘Young Amer- 
ica’ element of progress or impudence among 
| the grasshoppers as well as among the human 


it made a protognd impression on the Northern | 


side. 
class in Dublin. 


The obligation of British political economy to 
We 
have his own word for it that John Stuart Mill! 
was greatly aided by his wife; Prof. Fawcett, mendabie merchants of Boston, Mr. Francis 
the blind man, would certainly be helpless with- | Dane, died at his summer residence at Hamilton 
out the aid of his wife, te say nothing of her| on Friday last, from a stroke of paralysis. 
and now the fact is made | funeral (address by Rev. E. E. Hale, music by 
public that the late Prof. Cairnes, who is ranked | the Union-Park street choir, ) took place on Mon- 
next to Mill, was a bed-ridden invalid, and pre-|! day, beiag largely attended by his Boston friends, 


woman is getting to be a pretty large one. 


own talent in this field; 


pared and wrote his latest and ablest works by 
the aid of Mrs. Cairnes. 

The Lowell Courter saye of the candidates for 
Governor: ‘‘Mr. Talbot's distinguishing char- 
acteristic is sound common-sense; and unless 

e is pretty certain the Republican party wants 


It was first delivered in lectures before his 


and are becom- 





territory. 


| inhabitants of this great country !” 
i 


One of the most spirited and otherwise com- 


His 


| The New Carpet Rooms of Harris, Chipman 
' & Co.—The new building which has been erected 
site where for over a quarter of a century 

i stood the brick church of the First Baptist So- 
i ciety has been modeled in part as a first-class 
carpet establishment, and is now occupied by 
Harris, Chipman & Co., who have moved their 

| fine stock ot goods from Court street into these 
commodious quarters, where they will be happy 
to meet their numerous friends and customers. 
The store is arranged in such a way as that from 
three different streets an entrance can be had, 
the one numbered 130 Hanover street being the 
principal entrance. On the first floor is the 
Gounting-room of the firm, also an upholstery 
Gepartment, to which there is a wide entrance 
from 44 New Washington street; and also a de- 


He removed to that. part of 


ating a fine and extensive farming estate, out of 


jregiment, repulsed this charge and captured 


' partment for the sale of rugs, mats, etc., and aj 


| among others, his semains being deposited in 
the burial ground of his native town of Hamilton. 
He began business in that town at an early age, 
buying a few sides of leather at a time, and | 
making it up into shoes, in that unostentatious | 
way in which the foundation of so many fortunes , 


department for the sale of oilcloths. The latter 
takes in the Union street side, which is num- 
bered 76, and communicates with the wholesale 
room up-stairs by means of an elevator, which 
conveys goods from the basement to all parts of 


which is the retail room for carpets of all kinds. 
A good light from windows front, side and rear 
gives just the effect needed to show to good ad- 
vantage the different patterns and colors of the 
carpets, which are to be had in every variety of 
quality and price. The fourth story is occupied 
by the wholesale department, and this, like the 
third, is admirable in its adaptation to the wants 
of the firm. The second floor, which is mostly 
ovcupied by the Blackstone Bank, contains the 
office and sales-rooms of George W. Chipman, 
whose carpet lining is so well known to the 
trade. The building is evidently well adapted 
to the increasing business of Harris, Chipman & 
Co., who in securing their present location have 
looked well to their customers’ comfort and con- 
venience as well as their own, and with the re- 
vival of trade, which is looked for the coming fall, 
there can be no question but that with their new 
facilities their orders will be increased largely.— 
Journal. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the delightful writer, 
has joined the long procession to ‘‘the other 
side.” 

President Grant has written to friends at New- 
port, that he will not be able to make his expected 
visit to New England. 

Ex- Mayor Frederick W. Lincoln is about to re- 
move permanently from his residence, 17 Louis- 
burg square, to a recently-purchased estate at 
Dorchester. 

Letters this week from Governor Claflin and 
family show them to be in Munich, with a pur- 
pose to proceed at once to England and Scot- 
land. They are all well. 

Theodore Thomas is doing all a man can do 
to make the New Yorkers who stay at home sat- 
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stopped, Colonel Baker all the time begging her 
, to return and not expose him. He and his in- 
| fluential friends endeavored to compromise the 
matter, but the lady was obdurate. His sen- 
tence is severe, but not more so than his offense 
merits. 





ART NOTES. 


THE SUMNER-MEMORIAL MODELS. 
The committee in charge of the Sumner statue 
opened to the public, on Monday last, room 
No. 54 of the new government building, in 
which the competing models for the proposed 
statue in this city had been placed. A large at- 
tendance of interested visitors has been had each 
day since, and it is likely to continue through 
this entire month during which the display is to 
be made. All the warks, mottoes and numbers, 
by which authorship should be known to the 
committee, have been removed, and there are no 
indications of their preference, so that the un- 
biased opinion of visitors may be expressed on 
the merits of the several figures. Following 
the geography of the room, from north to east, 
and thence onwards, the models may be de- 
scribed as follows :— 
1.—White in color; drapery over the chair; 
a pen in the raiced right hand, a book in the left. 
The pedestal shows a figure of Fame, with lau- 
rel-wreath and palm, with a shield in her lap for 
an inscription; a relief at the rear represents 
Truth; figures and reliefs on the sides repre- 
sent the great aims of the statesman. 
2.—Drab; pen in right hand, scroll in left; 
books at feet; student-like throughout, the per- 
son 25 or 30 years of age. The pedestal of 
Grecian simplicity, chaste and appropriate, 
“Sumner” atbottom. The whole finely wrought, 











isfied with their lot. The other night his Cen- 
tral Park garden concert was made up entirely 
of selections from Beethoven, including the 
Fifth Symphony. 

Miss Jerrold, daughter of the late Douglas 
Jerrold, has obtained an order from the Court of 
Chancery giving her absolute possession of the 
£2000 which was raised after the death of her 
father for the benefit of his widow and unmar- 
ried daughter. Since 1857 the income arising 
therefrom has been paid to the widow during 
her life, and afterward to the daughter, but re- 
cently a brother who is in America claimed to 
be entitled, on the death of his sister, to a share 
in the capital. Hence the proceedings which 
have resulted in the decision mentioned. 
General Alexander Hamilton, son of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the’tirst American Secretary of 
the Treasury, died at his residence in New York 
on Monday evening. Mr. Hamilton was born 
in 1786. Ife served in 1812 as general in com- 
mand of the old Sandy Hook fort, and took an 
active part in many of the minor engagements. 
After the close of the war he visited France, 
where he resided a number of years. At the 
time of the duel between his father and Aaron 
Burr, fought at Hoboken in 1804, the late Mr. 
Hamilton was attending school in this city. He 
leaves no children. 

Lady Anne Blunt, the grand-daughter of By- 
ron, protests against the proposed monument to 
his memory on the ground that he was refused 
burial in Westminster Abbey. In other words, 
when his remains were brought back to England, 
fifty years ago, the people who had known him 
as aman were unwilling to bury him as a poet 
in the place consecrated to the memory of genius. 
The present generation, who know him only as 
a poet, propose to honor him as such. They 
are certainly not to blame for the conduct of 
Byron’s contemporaries towards one whose per- 
sonal faults were so glaring as to throw his po- 
etic achievements into the shade for the time. 
His grand-daughter seems to inherit some of 
the Byronic temper. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh’s disease was cancer, not, 
as we stated last week, consumption. Hence 
her intolerable sufferings. Her remains were 
brought to Brooklyn, Ct., on Wednesday, from 
Syracuse, where she died, and the funeral 
services were held in the afternoon of that day 
at the Unitarian house of worship. The audi- 
ence-room was profusely and beautifully deco- 
rated with floweis, and the pulpit was draped in 
white, upon which flowers and green wreaths and 
festoons were tastefully arranged. The Rev. 
Mr. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N. Y., conducted 
the services, and gave a feeling and appreciative 
eulogy of the deceased. After the close of Mr. 
Chadwick’s discourse Charles C. Burleigh fol- 
lowed in a similar strain. The singing by the 
choir was sweet and impressive, both at the 
house, and at the cemetery where her body was 
laid to rest in a spot frequented by her during 
her residence there and chosen by her as her 
final resting-place. A large assemblage was 
gathered. 

Opposite the college-green, in Brunswick, 
Me., is the old home of Longfellow. ‘There the 
poet went with his young wife immediately after 
his first marriage; there he wrote many of those 
sweet, early poems, and the room where he wrote 
them is entirely unchanged since the days when 
the ‘‘shadows of the fitful fire-light” dancing 
upon its walls aroused his dreamy fancies. It 
is a square, low-ceiled room, with a high, wooden 
mantelpiece and a deep fireplace ; and afew weeks 
ago he sat once more within its well-remembered 
walls himself and looked from the windows 
where he used to watch the “lamps of the vil- 
lage gleam through the rain and the mist” with 
moistened eyes. <A few steps beyond is the 
house where Mrs. Stowe wrote ‘*Uncle Toim’s 
Cabin.” Sometimes, when the children were too 
noisy to be endurable, they say (and there was 
such a brood of them under the roof of that lit- 
tle brown cottage!) she retired to one of the col- 
lege buildings, and in the quiet of an upper 
room wove the chain of her wonderful story 
link by link. 

George E. Pickett, late a major-general in the 
rebel army, died at Norfolk, Virginia, last Fri- 
day evening. Survivors of the Massachusetts 
Fifteenth regiment will remember his name as 
that of the commander of that portion of the 
rebel army to which it was often their fortune 
to be opposed. Pickett, then a colonel, com- 
manded a Virginia regiment at Ball's Bluff. 
The Fifteenth regiment met his command on the 
peninsula, at Antietam, at Gettysburg, and in 
some minor engagements. At Gettysburg, his 
division, on the third day of the battle, made a 
desperate charge on the national troops, who 
held Cemetery hill. The second division of the 
second corps, in which was the Worcester county 


many of Pickett’s men. He was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1825, was educated at West Point, and, 
soon after entering the army as brevet second- 


joy. 


and evidently by one who knew Sumner in early 
life. By some thought to be Story’s or Green- 
ough’s. 

3.—White; overcoat furnishes only drapery ; 
frock-coat, buttoned; books beneath the chair; 
a substantial body; all the details well worked 
out. The pedestal mottled blue, plain; ‘Charles 
Sumner” only inscription. Attributed to John 
Rogers. 

4.—White; the chair a copy of the Senator's 
long in use; right hand holds a rolled scroll; 
the left grasping lappel of coat, and throwing it 
open. ‘The pedestal highly ornate. ‘‘Sumner” 
at base in ecclesiastical Gothic letters; seal of 
city and tablet in front; bas reliefs on the other 
three sides. ‘Thought to be the combined work 
of an architect and sculptor. 

5.—White ; the chair, except the back, covered 
with drapery; lett hand holds a rolled scroll; 
figure upright and dignitied. No pedestal. 

6.—White; figure looking up; right hand on 
arm of chair; lett holds an open scroll, with 
fac simile signature at the bottom of a sentence 
inscribed thereon; books completely fill the 
space beneath the chair; details of dress con- 
spicuous, A man fully earnest. The pedestal 
represents a graceful negress, with broken fet- 
ters at her feet, writing below the name ‘*Sum- 
ner” the words, ‘*I'he record of the cause he 
loved is the best record of his friends.” On the 
sides are female figures of Duty and Magnanim- 
ity. On the rear is a quotation from Whittier. 
7.—Drab; stout figure; scroll in left hand; 
inscribed ‘‘Civil Rights”; books beneath chair; 
cloak thrown over the latter. The pedestal a 
tall, dark column, with wreaths at the four cor- 
ners, and figures of ‘Justice’ and other god- 
desses, with the seal of Boston, delineated in 
drawings thereon. 
8.—Cream; coat buttoned, and a second coat 
for drapery; books and waste-basket show be- 
neath the chair. A pedestal supported by groups 
on projecting bases—on the right ‘*Liberty” lead- 
ing ‘‘America” to continued progress; on the left 
‘*Philanthropy” prompting “Study” to apply its 
efforts for the benefit of mankind, and pointing 
to the figure of Sumner as an example. 
9.—White; figure with scroll in left hand con- 
taining ar inscription; robe over the chair, and 
books in the rear. The pedestal elaborate in 
design and breadth—all in plaster; at the left a 
manacled negress appealing for succor; on the 
right an unfettered freedman, looking up with 
j Festoons, etc., are wrought into the other 
ornamentation. 
10.—White; stalwart figure, with a fine, mas- 
sive head, and excellent likeness; drapery at 
back of chair, which is a copy of his Senate 
seat. ‘The pedestal plain and classic. 
11.—Drab; figure with pen in right hand, 
book in left; bouks and scroll beneath the chair ; 
arms resting on those of the chair; thoughtful 
countenance, of humanity and religion—simple 
greatness. The pedestal with wreaths at the 
corners, and all of neat, unobtrusive design. 
12.—Drab; figure with cloak released from 
left shoulder, partly falling over chair, books 
and manuscripts at the base. The pedestat 
shows the great work of the Senator's life ina 
group of a negro mother and child placing flow- 
ers beneath his name in front, encircled by a 
wreath. Bas reliefs on the sides show emblem- 
atic design of Intelligence triumphing over Ig- 
norance and Fanaticism, and a Mother counsel- 
ling her Son to emulate the example of the 
deceased. 
13.—Bronze; oblong; style the Roman stat- 
uesque; a cloak serving as toga; the figure 
holds a pen in right hand, a book in the left, 
resting on lap; an appealing slave, from behind 
the chair, with uplifted manacled hands, pleads 
with the Senator, who, with pitying and an- 
guished face, listens. ‘The pedestal inscriptions 
are from Scripture, and very felicitous; tablets 
are inserted for mottoes, name, ete. The work 
is sketchy, but strong. The artist claims suf- 
france from the committee for non-likeness from 
the impossibility of securing a photographic 
portrait in Italy. This work is generally cred- 
ited to Miss Hosmer. 
14.—-Cream; oblong; a mantle over the chair 
and books beneath; a sleeping infant crouching 
at the legs of the chair, representing the slave- 
born; a young girl of ten or twelve years old, 
manacled, implores protection for her whole 
race. ‘The Senator raises his right hand in sur- 
prise and pity, which his countenance shows, 
placing his left on the head of the girl. At the 
base of the pedestal are the words, ‘*To Charles 
Sumner”; at the top, from Seneca, ‘ Prima 
enim pars equitatis est equalitas :” between, a 
bas-reliet representing a vacant chair and mortal 
urn, with allegorical figures placing wreaths 
on the urn—Washington and Lincoln in the 
center; Phiiosophy, Justice and Religion on the 
right; Science, Fine-arts and Commerce on the 
left. 
15.— White; right hand of figure holds a 
scroll, left rests on arm of chair; head looking 
upwards; evidently in the act of rising to speak 
in the Senate. Tiie pedestal presents the Angel 
of Immortality with pen in hand writing the name 
ot the Senator; four eagles at the corners, em- 
blematical of national protection to his mem- 
ory; thirty-eight stars around the base, of the 
admiring praise of all the union; medallions on 
three sides represent scenes in his life. 
16.—White; cloak on chair; scroll on left 
knee with the words ** Eripuit celo fulmine ;” 
pen in right hand. Intended as a natural posi- 
tion, and typical of his humanity, politics and 
morality. No pedestal. 
17.—Whiite; right hand extended on knee and 
open; lett holding gloves; easy and graceful 
posture. Work delicate and refined. Pedestal 
plain. 
18.—White; the figure expressive of unfalter- 
ing purpose; right arm on back of chair; over 
which a robe is thrown, extending to lap, in 
which a book, the ‘‘Constitution,” is held. The 
pedestal has a bas-relief of Genius bearing a 
tablet with motto, ‘Fearless and True,” and on 
the sides and back, ‘‘Peace,” ‘“‘Humanity” pro- 
tecting the oppressed and crowning the libera- 
tor, ahd State coat-of-arms. The whole mount- 
ed on a promenade or plaza, with railing and 
lanp-posts. 





lieutenant in the Eighth infantry, was ordered 
to Mexico, where he served with credit and gal- | 
lantry till the close of the war. He resigned | 
his commission in the army at the opening of | 
the rebellion and entered the rebel service, in | 
which he rose to the rank of major-general, | 
gaining an excellent reputation for his soldierly 
qualities. Since the war he has lived in retire- 
ment at Richmond. 


The English certainly set us an example of 


{ 
| 
1 





prompt and sure punishment, without regard to |), 


19.—White ; left arm thrown easily over back 
of chair, with a rolled scroll in right hand; 
books beneath the chair, which is elaborately 
wrought, a copy of the Senator's. The pedes- 
tal plain and classic. 

20.—White; coat thrown over chair; a rolled 
scrollin right hand; the sad, latter-days look to 
the countenance. Exquisitely finished. From 
resemblance to those in the store-windows re- 
cognized as Mr. Perry's. No pedestal. 

21.—Cream; books at foot of chair; a rolled 
scroll in right hand. No drapery nor pedestal. 
22.—White; figure with toga or mantle in 


p; a book of “Slavery Barbarism,” in left 


| individuals, for offences against morals, prop- | hand, resting on left knee; right hand raised 


| erty and persons, which might be imitated here | 
| to advantage. Colonel Valentine Baker. for in- | 


! stance, who was sentenced to twelve months’ im- 


upwardon a bent arm. The pedestal inscribed 
*“Charles.Sumner,” and four allegorical statues 
at corners, ‘*Liberty,” ‘‘America,” ‘‘History” 
and ‘‘ Justice.” 


|prisonment recently for an indecent assault! 23.—White; a long cloak falls from the left 


‘upon a lady in a railroad car, is an aristocratic 
and highly connected person. He is the culonel 
of the crack hussar regiment of which the 
Prince of Wales is the honorary commander, 
and jis an intimate personal friend of his royal 
highness. Sir Samuel Baker, the African trav- 
eller and Egyptian military commander, is his 
brother. The facts of the assault, aa stated by 
the lady at the time and substantially admitted 
by the colonel, were these: The colonel an 

the lady were the only passengers in one of 
those compartments which English railway man- 
agers provide, andthe British public submits to, 
cut off from all communication with the rest of 
the train. From conversation the colonel pro- 
ceeded to personal familiarities, which the lady 
repulsed, but his advances were so persistent 
that she, to escape him, took refuge on the foot- 





the building. From the first floor 9 passenger 
elevator takes the purchaser to the third floor, 


board, along the outside of the car; and in this 
dangerous position she rode yntil the frajn 


shoulder.and forms drapery across the left knee ; 
a stylus in right hand, anda scroll in left, which 
| rests on the arm of chair. The pedestal has in 
“the front “Sumner,” above which is a figure of 
| Columbia” proclaiming freedom; on her right 
| “*Slavery” unfettered, on her left ‘‘Liberty ;” the 
| rear a statue representing a grateful ‘‘Nation,” 
|presenting laurel-wreaths to ‘‘Science” and 
| History” on either hand, with the arms of 
| State and nation, and wreaths, on the two sides. 
| 24.—Nile green; drapery on back of chair, 
| which is small; posture as if rising to speak; 
{scroll in right hand; resembling an English 
| statesman; simple in treatment. The pedes- 
|tal square, with sunk panel inscription, ‘‘Me- 
| morial of Charles Sumner.” 

| 25.—White; the chair witha robe on its back; 
‘the figure in slippers, evidently seated in his 
| study; the right hand holding a pen rests on the 
arm of chair; in the left an open scroll inscribed 
| Civil Rights ;” right foot rests on a cricket or 
ottoman. The pedestal classic and harmoni- 


26.—White ; a broad, open, breezy figure, 
with inner coat buttoned, the quter apen; the 


the rigit hand carelessly dropped on that limb; 
the left arm brought well back against the chair. 
The overcoat serves for drapery. Ease and free- 
dom of position manifested—the Senator of well 
and vigorous days. The pedestal oval, and elab- 
orately ornate, the design representing a floral 
procession, the Ethiopian conspicuous, all grace- 
ful figures, but rather large for the statue. 

The decision will probably be made in Sep- 
tember or October, when the committee shall all 
have returned from their summer resorts. 
number of attendants on Monday was 165, Tues- 
day 353, Wednesday 481, Thursday 353, and 
yesterday 405. 


The 





Boston, July 26, 1875, 


GEN 
signed begs eave to announce to the ladies of Bos- 
ton and vicinity Who may be unable to attend person 
ally to their own shopping, that she will purchase on 
commission Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, Jewelry 
and Silver-ware, China and Glass-ware, also Books 
and Stationery —in short, do GENERAL SHOPPING, 
All orders to be accompanied by certified check or 
postal-order, 
all sums under $25; 5 per cent. on all sums ever that 
amount. 
Hotel, Boston, will be promptly, and, she feels as- 
sured, satisfactorily, tilled. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON S$ 
BosTon.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and e 
calendar-month they remain in bank. 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 


very full 
The Institu 


3m july24 


DUNCAN SILVER MINING COMPANY. 
ASSESSMENT NOviIcEe.—Notice is hereby given that at 
a special meeting of the Stockholders of the Duncan 
Silver Mining Company, held this day, an assessment 
of fifty cents per share was levied upon the Capital 
Stock of said Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, No. 68 Devonshire street, room No. 37, 
Boston, on Monday, the 23d day of August, 1875. No 
stock to be transferred until this assessment is paid. 

By order of the Stockholders, 


FRED’K BECK, Treasurer. 
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ERAL SHOPPING.—THE 


Her commission will be 10 


Orders sent to her address, Cou 


Mrs. M.G. UNDE 


t july3l 





UNDER- 


per cent. on 


nonwealth 


eRWOOD. 


Refers by permission to Rey. JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE, Mrs. J. W. WoLcort, Mrs. J. L. HUNNE- 
WELL ; also, SUREVE, CRUMP & LOW, and other lead 
ing houses in this city. 


july24 
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just 


25c. 
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$5.50. 
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PLEASE EXAMINE. 
to $3 per spray. 
SHADE HATS at 25, 37,50 to 75c., less than 
half the former prices. 
Cases of BLACK NEAPOLITAN HATS and 
BONNETS at 75c.,$1 and $1.25 each, 
less than half the former prices. 

5000 Fancy FEATHERS, at less than cost 
of importation. 
1000 dozen Elegant NECKTIES, 25 cents 


VEW BEDFORD 


One vol. 


LADIES ! 


OFFER AT RETAIL, 


upwards. 


opened, 
each and upward. 


o:e. 





SHEPARD, 


SPECIAL NOTICE ! 


CUSILLAN & BROOKS 


AT THEIR MAMMOTII STORES, 
33, 35, 37 and 39 on Temple Plaee, 


PARIS FLOWERS, for Bonnet and Hat 
Trimmings, at 25, 37 1-2 and 5c. per spray. 
Usual price 75 cents, $1.50 


12,000 SHAWL, BUNDLE & RUG STRAPS, 
new, fresh goods, very cheap. 
agest lines of TRAVELLING and SHOP- 
G BAGS---enew goods. 

Sun Umbrellas, Rain Umbrellss, etc. 

FINE FANS, 10c,, 25c. each and Upward. 
LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, POINTS 
BARBS, FICHUS, Ete., marked down to 
about half the usual prices, to close. 
Please notice. 
LINEN SUITS at $3.75, $4, $41.50, $5, $6, 
$7, $5, $9. $10, $11, $12, $13 and’ $14 
per suit, complete, to close---only half 
former prices. 
20,000 Cakes Elegant TOILET SOAP, 5 to 
25 cents. 
Ladies’ BACK COMBS, Elegant New Goods, 


Ladies’ BELTS and BELT CLASPS, only 
1000 pieces Rich RIBBONS only Half Price 


to cl 


500 dozen Gentlemen's Hemmed-Stitched 
——— at about half the usual prices, to 
close. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
s, 33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


NORWELL 


& 


5 CASES 


DAY, August 9th. 


ed in this arlicle. 


WINTER STREET. 


SPECIAT, 


VIA 


—ForR— 
VIA 


or Monohansett, 


A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & PLR 


CO. 


Received per “Parthia,” 


ALL LINEN HUCK 
TOWELS 


Bought at a Great Sacrifice, and will 
be opened at retail MON- 


They are the Greatest Bar- 
gains we have ever Offer- 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


SUNDAY EXPRESS TRAIN 


LINE, 


OAK BLUFFS, 


Boston and Providence and New 
Bedford Railroads and Steam- 
ers Martha’s Vineyard 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUNDAYS: 


August 15th, 22d and 29th. 


Special Express train will leave Boston and Provi- 
dence depot at 7 A. M.. arrive at Oak Bluffs at 11 A.M. 
Returning, leave Oak Bluffs at 5 P. M., arrive in 
Boston at ¥ P. M., giving passengers six hours at the 
Cottage City of America, besides a beautiful sail 
across the placid waters of Buzzard’s Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound. 


ONLY 55 MILES BY RAIL. 


Excursion tickets from Boston for the round trip 


The above trains will stop at Roxbury, Jamaica 
Plain, Hyde Park and Canton, to take or leave pas- 


-R. 


WARREN LADD, Supt. N. B. R.R. 


Educatianally considered by 


Vienna World’s Fair of 1873. 


A. G. PIERCE, Supt. N. B. V. & N.S. Bt. Co. 


tf 


MODERN ART EDUCATION: 


Its Practical and Esthetic Character, 


PROF. JOSEPH LANGL, of Vienna. 


Being part of the Austrian Official Report on the 


TRANSLATED WITH NOTES LY 


Ss. RB. KOEHLER, 


Large 12m0. Bound in paper. 





BOSTON. 


With an Introduction by CHARLES B. STETSON. 


Price, 75cts. 


In view of the great interest felt in Art Education 
in this country, the full report of PROF. LANGL on 
the methods of instruction in Industrial Art, adopted 
by the leading nations of Europe, as exhibited at the 
Vienna Exhibition in 1873, will be found of great 
practical value. : 

In the introduction, Mr. STETSON points out the 
necessity of similar instruction being adopted in this 
country, both in the interest of Industry and Educa- 


L.PRANG&CO., 


Artand Educational Publishers, 
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DRESSED AND UNDRESSED 


At 10 cts., 12 1-2 cts., 17 cts., 25 cts., 28 cts., 


15 or 20 CHOICE 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 


At $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50, with LACE for 


FRENCH MERINOS 


MOHAIR PONGEES 


SOME FIVE CASES (all we have left) of our 


PERCALE CAMBRICS 


FRENCH FOULARD PLAIN AND PLAID 


Besides a Large Variety of 


PLAIN AND TWILLED FABRICS 


The Shortest, Quickest and Most 
MARTHA’S 


OAK BLUFFS, “The Cottage City,” KA- 


And the All Rail Route to FAL- 


Making agreat saving ot time and 


Kneeland and South streets Boston, on week days, 
for the Vimeyard, 8.15, 11.15 A. M.,4 P.M... and tor 
Nantucket 





about 12 M i 
parerrs 9.30 BP. 
7.30 A. M., 

Leave Oak Bluffs 6.30, 10 A. M. 
ton 10.30 A. M., 2.05, 6, 7.45 P.M.) 


Oak Blaffs about 1140 A. M.; leave Oak Biulls on re- 
turn at 4 P. M., and arrive in Boston, at 7.45 DP. M., 
allowing about five hours on the Vineyard. 


Passengers can leave Boston, > A. M., reach Oak 
Blut’s about 8.45 A. M., and Nantucket 1b0 A, M.; 
“ave Nant 
eight hours on the Vineyard, or nearly three hours at 
Nautucket, 


Are run on the 11.15 A. M. Express ‘Train from Bos- 
ton, and the 10 A. M. trip from Oak Blulfs, 


Boston to Vak Bluffs and Return, $3.5 
Boston to Vantucket and Retu 
Boston to Fal 


OLD STATE HOUSE, and at Old Colony Depot. 





ORDA 


Invite the attention of their Retail Custom- 
ers to the following extraordinary Bargains. 

These prices are made with the purpose of 
selling the gouds at once, in order to make 
room for their Fall Importations, of all 
kinds, which are daily arriving. In many 
instances our present selling prices are not 
over fifty per cent. of the cost of the goods. 


IN THEIR 


Dress Goods, 


50 PIECES ALL-LINEN LAWNS, 
AT 30 CTS, 


Former price, 42 cts. 
A beautiful assortment of 


ce 
m 
c 
li 
p 


n 
a 
in 
di 
p 
b 
a 
¥v 


u 


mM 


LINENS 


30 cts., 33 cts.and 37 1-2 cts. 


PATTERNS |” 


TRIMMING to match. at 
(These are very scarce in the market.) 


PLAIN AND TWILLED 


ALL-WOOL DE BEIGES 


—AND— 


VIGOGNES 


eC 


oO} 
m 


W 


At 37 1-2 cts., 42 cts. 50 cts. and 62 1-2 cts. = 
100 PIECES ~ 


w 
el 
pr 


At 87 1.2 cts. pe 
In the best assortment of shades ever seenin this city, 
150 PIECES vs 


Fine Twill Serges |:: 
clades 


ot 
ca 
> 
4 is 
nh 
be 


YARD-WIDE u 


Ly 
an 
of 
At 12 1-2 cents. mt 
thi 
try 


CAMBRICS its 
At 37 1-2 cents. si 
an 


mnt 


At 25 cents per yard. 





aug7 It 
: - Re 
be 
lot 


Direct Route to 
for 
hal 
or 


VINEYARD, /::: 
TAMA and VINEYARD HIGHLANDS, 


MOUTH ILEIGIITS, and 
the Only Line to 


NANTUCKET, 


Is VIA THE 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD, 


P 


avoiding the rough pussage 
across Buzzard’s Bay 
and consequent 
scasickness. me 
me 


REDUCED FARES. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


———s cel 


Express Trains leave Old Colony Depot, corner 


11.15 A. M., Saturdays excepted ; and a 
pata P.M, arriving at Oak Blufl-, 
-M and Nantucket 5 P. M., 

Returning, leave Nantucket 
(reach Boston 2.05, 7.45 P.M. 
1,4 P.M., (reach Bos- 





115 PM, 


DAY EXCURSIONS. 


Passengers can leave Boston, at 8.15 A. M., reach 


tal 
Fo 
cor 
bo 
Pre 
ust 


ON SUNDAYS 





‘ket on return 2.15 P. M., leave Oak Bluffs 
I., allowing about 





P.M., reaching Boston 845 PLS 


Elegant Parlor Cars 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 






’ 
outh Heights and Het 


d Kets 
Tickets for sale at oflice of FALL RIVER LINE, 


aug? J. ik. KENDRICK. Supt. 


$200,000 7 per cent. 10 


accommodations, but a rental income; 


make the improvements proy 


estate and money, the building 


reliable upon which to issue 
most any roau ever before bui.t in New England, 


estimated, and its ability not only to 
by all who have made care 
merits. i 
business may be stated 


foot of High street 
centers of Boston on its Water-front, starting by an 


ineXpensive lo operate). tern 
Wharves, opening tothe whole popul 
und fourth sections of East Boston a 
very attractive line 
property of the lmprovement Com 
to rapid settlement, 


Boston it passes directly threy 
large estate of the Boston Lan 


crest of this beautiful beach, 
months will go down to this beach, wl 


large revenue to the road 
are already four or tive y 


Crossing the Saugus River. the 


leather distries of Boston whic h must 


sxrezate of business an 


comphed with, the Directo 
009 bonds, payable on the tirst day of June 


firs 
office in Boston. 
The loan will be issued in Bonds of 

ds 1000 each. 
Sealed proposals will be received ‘ ve 
office until saturday, the 


1 
Renders to be marked, Proposes for the 1 
The bonds will be ready 


A SINKING FUND will 


firs 
the 
are due, 

Any further information 
by ALPHE 


Company's Office, 48 Con 


aug? 


The sale of the First Mortgage Bonds 
mile) gives ample funds for the 
road, and insures under its able ¢ 


For sale for the present ata price yielding 


For 
postpaid on receipt of price by 














Dames Tastok 





‘Year Bonds 


—OF THE— 


Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 


Railroad Company 
TO BE ISSUED. 





STATEMENT. 


The B., R. B. and L. R. R. Company having nearly 
ompleted its line in accordance with statements 
nade When subscriptions to the capital stock were 
alled tor, and it now being deemed advisable to 
eel” increase the equipment originally contem- 
lated—put down double track most of the distance ; 


improve the large and valuable water-front properly 
belonging to the Company in East Boston so that it 


day afford un income; purchase the land and erect 
building at the termints of the line on Market street, 
2 Lynn, that will not only furnish first class depot 
build several 
epots along the line, and make several other im- 
rovements for the greater accommodation of the pub- 
he, and increase the facilities of the Company to do 
profitable business, it has been determined by a 
ote of the stuckholders to issue @200,000 ten-year 


seven percent. coupon bonds for the purpose of fund- 


1 the expenditures necessary in urder to promptly 
rosed. 
FINANCIAL BASIS, 

The valuable donations made to this road in real 
ot the road on paid- 
p Capital without a single share of watered sock 
called, furnishes a financial basis more sound and 
bonds than that of al- 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ROAD. 

The advantages of this road cannot well be over- 
) pay its bonds, 
Hits stock, is conceded 
ful investigations intte its 
up of its opportunities for 
us follows :— 

neg on Atlantic avenue, at the 
+ one of the very best commercial 


ut to pay regular dividends o 
A brief summing- 


The line, comme 


tractive and strictly piussenger-ferry (comparatively 
inating in East Boston, 
Junction and) Cunard 
ation of the first 
od : A new, direct and 
: tr communication wich the e 
venting in ils course through East Boston on tha 
ot ompany, and the re- 
arge estate of the old East Bostom Company 
and furnishing to the town ot 
sreatly muproved facilities, From East 
ae Orient Height <, the 
a Company, exte ~ 
ae the harbor to the Open veean, oe I ane 
ire to be developed with unusual energy, as this 
ext company, With its ample resources, 1s fully pre 
ared lo carry into etfeet cavefally-matured plains by 
hich to make the locality of Orient Heights the nu- 
cus of au Long Branch for Boston, Which will com- 
yop within its general outline the easterly section 
Zatst Boston, the town of Winthrop, and a large 
»rtion of the town of Revere. as 
THE BEACH. 
Revere Beach, one of the b 
{ pach, one > bestalong the New Eng- 
nd ¢ Oast. is one of the vital and leading teameve ti 
e line. The road runs nearly four miles along the 
and for the first tune 
hee of all sections 
nic nd frequent communi 
sreatuumbers during all the summer 
tich by 5 
practically brought to the very heart of the — 
doinade availtble to the people at a cost that ds 
afforced by all-and at the same time furnish ay 
» Along this beach there 


mvenient to the Grand 


aining | 


Yinthrop 


Boston, by quick, pleasant a 
tion, so that 


LODE I ery good hotels, ; 
cooeerety beheved that the opportunity eget 
A IAN OHAIRS fe business will be so largely inereased, and the 
popularity of the beach as a sea shore resort so Wide 
os Hae i . : ‘ po Racer si yes a only the hotels already built 
20 and 25 cts. yery much under price. ve Colarged and improver rs Construc 
y Pp ed to meet the demand. er ee 
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—- Ures to this leading and enterprising shoe city 
the United States a direct, constant and quick com- 
inieation with the very center of the shoe and 
alWays make 
large and increasing 
thus combining an ag- 
lL opportunity in proportion to 
n and expense of operating 
fore enjoyed by any line of railway. 
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Welock P.M., to purchase any part of the « : 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., ‘ yy par nt will be aves unde te the highea bid- 
Gers, dnd Hi ease ofapplications exceeding the amount 
offered the remainder after such first: sales w so 
WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. aa pro vale to the next Mabe aad coal 
bidders. eae sss 
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ay Radel soston 
vere Beach and Lynn Railroad bonds. They will 
opened on Monday, the 23d of August. and the al- 
ments made within a few days thereafter. f 
for prompt delivery in d 
ods will j ue 
mm. Parties who desire may deter payment for one- 
f the purchase until any time previous to the Ist 
November, with interest to date of payment 
be established for tl 2 
ablis le re- 
uption of this loan at maturity, of two per cent. the 
tyear, to be inereased auoutally thereatter, so that 
fing shall equal the amount of bonds when they 


V desired will be furnished 


IEUS P. BLAKE, President 
JOHN G. WEBSTER, Treasurer,” 


ress St., Boston. 
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VERMONT DIVISION OF 


Orlland & Ogdensbare RR. 


—Ok— 


Lamoille Valley, St. Johnsbury and 


Essex County Railroads, 


(320,000 to the 
mpletion of the 






nt a very profitable and abs 


otute safe yest. 
nt, ambOPENS AN ENTIRELY iteFy fe inve t- 


ute 
NEW WESTERN 


ROUTE TO BOSTON, 
A limited 
SINKING FUND 


amount of their FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


it. interest. 8 1-3 per 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., Bankers, 


90 State Street, cor. Merchants’ Row, 


ug? Boston. 2t 


Wiliam F. Gill & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS: 
LEFE IN PARI«. 


Comprising the brilliant letters by Arsene Howus- 
SAYER. on Art, Literature 


and Society in the gay capi- 
Cloth, red edges, $1.25, pss aaa 
Pills SATCHEL SERIES, 
r leisure hours and holiday rambles. Volume 1 
iains a new society story by Miss M. E. Brap- 
N.and sketches by Wilkie Collins. the Detroit Free 
‘ss Humorist, and Owen Meredith. Finely Hlus- 
rated. Paper. 50 cents. 


CARING FOR NO MAN. 


r 





A new domestic novel by Linn Boyd 


rter. 
sale 


Paper 75 cents, cloth 31.50 
at the bookstores. Mailed 


WM. F. GILL & CO, 
309 Washington St., Boston. 
ugi 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


The Forty-eighth Year begins September 13. 


“he School includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 
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Mountains or 


UVP AALE ELEM 


Tourists ! 


Contemplating a trip to 


Sea 
Shore should send for 


Circulars, Maps, Etc., 


EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD LINE ! 


280 WASHINGTON STREET, 


tt 





SICAL SCHOOL. 
both sexes. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
A Family and Diy School for 
Address NATH’/L T. ALLEN, West 


TORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS, and arrangements 
for SPECIAL STUDENTS, all of which, at any stage, 
are open to pupils of both sexes. A complete educa- 
tion may thus be received. in) preparation for busi- 
hess, college or scientific schools, 

An excellent Gymna-itum is open to the scholars, 
and MILITARY DRILL isa part of the course. The 
new school-building is in anepen and healthy situa. 
tion. in the midstot the most refining influences, anda 
year’s experience has shown it to be perfectly warmed 
and ventilated. ant thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 
*,* The Principals may be consulted at the school 
housefon Wednesdays in August, and daily, on and 
after August 50, from Yto2 o'clock. By aspecial vote 
of the TRUSTEES of the Bostos~ PUBLIC LInKARY, 
members of the First Class are allowed to take out 
books. Catalogues may be had at bookstores in 
Franklin street. A. Williams & Co.’s, 27% Washington 
street, and at Thos. Groom & Co.'s, x2 State street, or 
by mail. wug7y-5t CUSHINGS & LADD. 


PISTOLS. 





By a recent large purchase of Army and Navy 
gooda we came into possession of a smal! lo 
[50] of Army and Navy Pistols. 
ber, self-cocking, nickle-plated barr.', revolv- 
ers! 


Seve:.-cham- 


These Pistols are in perfect order —as good 
as new—and cost the Governmen orizinally $15 
apiece. We shall sell them at $3,530 EACH, 
and will send free by express to auy address on 
receipt of money. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
“OAK HALL,” 


aug7 32 to 38 North street, Boston. 


PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McPHAIL & CO, 


579 Washington St., Boston, 


Are endorsed by the most eminent Musicians in the 
country, aud are im every way the most thoroughly 
mate Pianos inthe U.S. More than thirty years of 
‘onstant attention to the busine s enables the manu- 
facturers to compete succes-fully with the moet re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 37 First Pre- 
miums, including Gold, Stlver and Bronze Medals 
and Diplomas. have been awarded the-e Pianos lor 
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NEWTON, MASs. 


PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, $49). 


10t july10 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 


Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tf mayls 





ions a Specialty. 


their superiomty in tone, action, durability and gen- 


eral workmanship. ; 
than any other first class Piano in the market. Call 


atd examine them or send for e:reulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Street. 
aug7 sua 


They are sold at lower prices 
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The Papacy and Universal War. 
HAVE WE A SPIRITUAL ENEMY? 


A t and a humanitarian, J. G. Whittier, 
ontiie tn the priest as the stimulating cause of 
war in Europe, and to a form of Christianity 
that seems constantly summoning nations to 
arms; nor can 


Papacy one hal 
armaments, and 


tcraft, indeed, was never used for | jariy called 
ve unveed ds or with such malevolent kindest lady I ever knew,” she added; ‘‘she 
that many German Cath- | siways found out all the sick people in the par- 


more unworthy ends 
energy, and it seems 


any one fail any longer to se¢ | toiled along we came across d 
that but for the imperious interference of the | with whom we entered into conversation. e 
If of the world might lay aside | o6¢ them, who was ‘‘fat and scant of breath, 
give itself to the happy toils of | said she had known “Charlotte,” as she famil- 


Hear not the tempest at all, 
Nor thunder in heaven any more. 
All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun. 
Night, with the woes that it wore, 
Night is over and done. 





Tue Home or Cuar.otre Bronte.—As we 
two old gs 
ne 


her, all her life. ‘‘She was the 


olics are shocked and grieved at the persistent | ish, and did what she could for them, bless her 


malice of their spiritual head. 


Deputy Jung; | sweet face! 


The other two girls,” meaning 


in the Prussian House, said recently that thou- Emily and Anne, ‘were very likely, but they 


sands of his Catholic fellow-subjects of the | pent at home mostly. if Mr. 
Rhenish provinces were opposed to the extrava- | wigs Bronté’s husband, was still living. 


E. asked if Mr. Nicholls, 
The 


laims of the papacy, and would be rejoiced woman replied that he was, and that he had vis- 
Soe hen repeal | by still more stringent | iteq Hawort! the week before, accompanied 


easures; and he 4 
Rosen Catholics had always been treated with 
an excessive liberality, which they had repaid 
by cruel ingratitude; that they bad been used 
and behaved like spoiled children; had been 
enriched by the liberality of Berlio, and had re- 
plied by conspiring against Prussia at Rome. 
Nor can any one doubt that the practice of the 
Papal church has always been to return the fa- 
vors of the civil governments by new aggres- 
sions and fresh menaces. Nothing, apparently, 
but war will now satisfy this new form of medi- 
eval superstition, and already Cardinal Man- 
ning tells us that Europe is on the brink of a 
fierce religious convulsion more terrible than 
any it has known in three hundred years, and 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli seem to 
share in his opinion, while Prince Bismarck is 
never weary of asserting that the only disturb- 
ers of the public peace are the Pope and the 
Jesuits, and that they are resolved to envelop 
the new empire in the flames of civil discord 
and in a chain of foreign focs 

It is, therefore, with no peaceful purpose that 
the Pope has annulled all the recent Prussian 
legislation against his own pretensions, and it is 

not without reason that Germans hear with a 
deep and extraordinary attention, if not alarm, 
the anathemas of the Vatican against their 

Fatherland. If New York were surrounded by 

a chain of enraged and hostile States, if half the 

world sround it were in arm3, if the Pope were 

on the side of its enemies, should declare its 
laws invalid, and excite its Ultramontane popu- 
lation to rebellion, if an envenomed France 
hang on one side and an ambitious Austria on 
the other, we might form some conception of 
the painful eagerness with which our people 
would listen for each note of warfare, and sigh 
for that repose which could possibly only be 
won by a total change in the form and constitu- 
tion of the Papal church. Such is the real 
condition of Germany. The war between the 

Spanish and Italian elements and the German 

is far from its end; a sudden reverse might de- 

stroy for a century the free schools, the churcp- 
es, the liberality and progress of three hundred 
years, and lay Northern Germany low before 
the intense unity of a Roman Catholic coalition. 

Inthis moment of suspense the most startling 

trait in the condition of the continent is the 
enormous armaments that may at any instant be 
summoned to action. Major Brackenbury, ina 
recent lecture delivered at London before many 
of the chief officers of the English army, esti- 
mated that 10,000,000 men could be put under 
arms at once in Europe. ‘‘Everywhere,” he 
says, ‘“‘arsenals and dockyards resound with the 
clang of hammers.” The horrible machinery 
of war was never so complete as now; never 
since the time of the first Napoleon has civili- 
zation wasted so much of its energy on that de- 
structive toil which Homer painted and de- 
nounced in the dawn of history: never was 
there a moment when men of peace so should 
seek to calm and soothe the passions of nations, 
and labor to avert the fatal encounter. Yet 
what are the Pope and his Ultramontane follow- 
ers doing? ‘The priest, one might think, at such 
a time would everywhere teach his purest les- 
sons of humanity, and win the praise that di- 
vine lips have awarded to the peace-maker. 
But trom the unhappy Pope to the obscurest 
Jesuit the whole power of the Papacy is em- 
ployed in exciting the evil passions of men, and 
urging on a European war. The peuple do not 
attempt to hide his rage. His enemies, or rather 
his opponents, are ‘‘vipers or hell-born mis- 
creants, devils;” he covers them with his male- 
dictions, and invokes upon them the judgments 
ot Heaven; ar inundation or an earthquake he 
thinks a proper chastisement for them, and, in 
the midst of a profuse profession of piety and 
devotion, clamors for his revenge in Europe and 
America. His bishops and his people repeat 
his language and swell with his raging passion. 
In Belgium they menace Germany, in France 
they threaten Italy, in Spain they close univer- 
sities and schools, in America they assail public 
instruction and awaken a furious discord in the 
heart of the republic that has given them a 
shelter. The whole Jesuitical faction among 
us, unconscious of the rare privileges of a 
freedom it does not merit, employs its various 
abilities in complaints and denunciations of the 
government under which it has sought refuge, 
and, having been expelled from nearly all other 
free countries, now plots tke ruin of the land 
where it has found ahome.— Eugene Lawrence, 
tn llarper's Weekly. 





MISCELLANY. 
A Mapricat.—(By Tennyson.)— 

Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you, now! 
Kiss me, would you, with my hands 

Milking the cow? 

Daisies grow again, 

Kingeups blow again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 
Robin came behind me, 

Kissed me well, | vow; 
Cuff him, could 1, with my hands 

Milking the cow? 

Swallows fly again, 

Cuckoos cry again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 
Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now. 
Help it, can I, with my hands 

Milking the cow ? 

Ringdoves coo again, 

All things woo again, 
Come behind and kiss me, milking the cow. 


Tue Swerr Sap Srory or “Evaine.”—The 
five thieves had a curious art-gathering over the 
beautiful painting during the brief period it was 
in their possession. When they conveyed the 
treasure tu the room in the lodging-house over 
the undertaker’s establishment on Third street 
they unrolled it on the bed for inspection. The 
merits of the painting were discussed at length 
in the characteristic slangy style of the convicts. 
Mr. Donohoe couldn't see why “they raised 
such a deuce of a muss over such a thing as 
that, anyhow.” “Neither do I,” said Allen. 
“Why, there's a little picter sold in the picter- 
stores of a young hood a-nippin’ a cigar from 
an old stiff, who's lookin’ in a winder, that you 
can get for $2.50, an’ I'd rather have it than this 
any day. 

Curran—Who was Elaine, Jack? 

Allen (proud of his superior legendary lore)— 
Why, everybody knows that yarn. She was a 
nobby lookin’ gal—well, that there's a good pic- 
ter of her. An’ she was toney, too. A feller 
whose first handle was Lancelot, a reg'ler 


added that in Prussia the | py his second wife, whom he had recently mar- 
ried. They had taken away with them, on their 
return to Ireland, she said, Martha, the former 


servant of the Brontés, who was with Charlotte 

during her last illness. The lane led into the 

one street which Haworth boasts, and where 

our talkative old woman lived. She invited us 

into her queer, stone-floored house to show us 

“Charlotte’s picture,” a faded photograph of the 

portrait familiar to us all. It was neatly framed, 

and occupied the most conspicuous place on the 

wall of her best room. The old church was only a 

few steps further on. We went first to the little 

cottage of the sexton, opposite—oddly enough, 

the only cheerful-looking house in the village, 

and, not finding that functionary at home, easily 

revailed on his wife to open the church for 
us. Never shall 1 forget my feelings on enter- 

ing! First a chill from the sunless dampness 
of the building, then a sense of terrible oppres- 

sion. I have been into many old churches, but 
never one which seemed so frightfully close and 
unwholesome. It was musty, and had about it 
a strange odor of mortal decay, as though exha- 
lations were coming up through the very stones 
from the charnel-house beneath. I only won- 
dered that the delicate Bronté sisters lived so 
long as they did, having to sit through perhaps 
three long services every Sunday in that dread- 

ful place. The family are all buried in the 
chancel, one above another—old Mr. Bronte, 
who died in 1861, last. This, it seems, was ac- 
cording to his wish—for the sexton’s wife, who, 
by the way, was one of Charlotte Bronté’s Sab- 
bath school scholars, told us that the strange old 
man had always expressed a desire to live to see 
them all buried. The stone which covers them 
is hidden by a wooden platform, and over that a 
carpet; but on the wall above is a plain tablet, 
on which are inscribed the eight names—father, 
mother, sisters and brother. Here Charlotte 
Bronté was married. I wonder that she could 
have borne to kneel during the ceremony above 
her dead sisters. The old pew used by the fam- 
ily has been removed—why I don’'tknow. The 
church also has been somewhat altered since Mr. 
Bronté’s death, the organ-loft has been changed, 
the tower heightened, and a clock added, though 
the old sun-dial is still on the south side. In the 
vestry, where we wrote our names, and could 
find no record of other American pilgrims in the 
visitors’ book, the sexton’s wife showed us the 
register of the marriage of Arthur Bell Nicholls 
and Charlotte Bronté—her name written in a 
rather trembling hand.— Grace Greenwood. 


A Vittace Ipyi.—(By Lizzie C. Atwood. )— 
The night drops down in deepest calm, 

The mavis sings her evening psalm ; 

The last sweet hour of dying day 

Has faded from the earth away. 

Adown the street, beneath the hill, 

In silence stands the old red mill. 


The miller’s daughter at the gate 
Droppeth her head disconsolate ; 


For he, for whom she maketh moan, 
Tarries so long, may never come. 

‘“‘Wait for me, dearest one,” said he; 
‘Shall naught but death part thee and me.” 


He was a man of noble birth, 
She from the humble ranks of earth; 


But still she bore, in form and face, 
Tender beauty and girlish grace. 

His homeward way lay through the town, 
He saw the maid as he rode down; 

And stepped aside, as one would pass, 
To pluck a violet from tke grass. 

He gave a smile, a kiss, a ring; 

She gave her love, gave everything. 

And now it’s ended, he is gone, 

And she must wait and weep alone. 
What’s true to her as heaven will seem 
To him a summer's golden dream. 

Ah, miller’s daughter! much I grieve 
The old, old story to believe. 

Men will be false, and women true, 
While earth rolls round, and skies are blue. 


—Christian Unton. 


Batiap Poretry.—The ballad is a lyrical nar- 
rative, and the tale told in it, sometimes humor- 
ous and lively, but far oftener tragical, is of a 
direct character, and appeals to popular senti- 
ment. The singer, or the reciter (and we must 
remember that all the old ballads were recited 
or sung long years before they appeared in print), 
deals with the primary feelings of the race, with 
the passions, hopes and fears in which all can, 
more or less, sympathize. Everybody can un- 
derstand a ballad, and everybody whose taste 
has not been perverted by training in a false 
school will enjoy it. The roughness and coarse- 
ness—and, worse still, the repetition and prolix- 
ity, sins common to ballad-mongers—will be tol- 
erated for the sake of the genuine feeling of the 
singer. The old ballad is the simplest style of 
poetry we possess, and the charm of it to mud- 
ern ears lies in its directness, its pathos, its arch 
quaintness of expression, in the occasional sweet- 
ness of the music, in the manly strength of the 
thought. It has been said that the ballad is 
the true spring-head of history; with greater 
truth it may be said that it is the source from 
which spring the drama and the epic; and it is 
impossible to study the works of the great Brit- 
ish poets without seeing how much they stand 
indebted to their predecessors, the balladists. It 
is curious to note how recently the ballads of 
which we are now so proud came to be regarded 
as things of worth that merited preservation in 
a printed form. Many of the ballads of Den- 
mirk were collected towards the close of the 
sixteenth century; the larger number of British 
ballads lived on without the security of print un- 
til the middle of the eighteenth century. That 
was the age of brilliant satire, of town poetry 
written by town wits; an age in which polish of 
expression and an epigrammatic turn of thought 
were esteemed more highly than the impassioned 

utterance of natural feeling. The literary fare 

provided was so richly spiced and so daintily 

served that men turned with indifference, or 

even with diszust, from homely food served upon 

plain trenchers. Addison, whose sagacity pre- 

served him (excepting in his own poetry) from 

the critical errors of the period, ventured indeed 

to comment on and to praise the fine ballads of 
“Chevy Chase” and the ‘Babes in the Wood,” 

and got laughed at for his pains. Dr. Johnson, 

who at a later period of the century gave laws 

to the poetasters of the age, spared no opportu- 

nity, as Boswell tells us, to decry the old ballads 

generally. Bishop Percy, between whom and 

Johnson, by the way, there was ever a warm 

friendship, had tvo fine a perception of the 

charm of ballad poetry to have his faith greatly 





bruizer, was visitin’ at the old man’s house, an’ 

she got stuck after him. He was an old hand 

at makin’ mashes, an’ didn’t care much whether | 
Elaine was gone on him or not. He bummed 

on the old man for a week or two, and the gal | 
got worse and worser. Lancelot didn’t care a! 
cent, an’ when he bounced on his plug to leave | 
he didn’t even say good-bye. An’ then the gal 
got sick an’ tuk to her bed an’ saltpeter wouldn't 

save her. ‘The day betore she died she got her 

brother to write a letter to a queen in whose | 
house Lancelot was hanging out by this time. | 
She wanted the queen to pray tor her and to see | 
her decently buried. Then she told the old man | 
to rig her up in flowers and such things when she 
croaked, and start her down the river in a boa 
to the queen's. An old coon who couldn't talk | 
took the job of sculling her along. The tide | 
pushed them up to the queen's house where the 

corp was packed, into where the folks was hav- | 
in’ a shindig. | 
up. All hands cried, an’ in a day or two after 

she was planted. Lancelot gave up mashing | 
an this picter was painted, an’ that's all.—San- | 
Francisco Chronicle. 


A Wane OF THE Nicut.—( By C. A. Swin- | 

laly, what of the night? | 

Ah! child, child, it is long. | 

Moonbeam and starbeam and song 

Leave it dumb now and dark. | 

Yet I perceive on the height 

Rastward not now very far, 

A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star. 

Germany, what of the night? 
Long has it lulled me with dreams: 


\ 
| 


Light is brought back to mine eyes, 
And the mastery of old and the might | 

_ Lives in the joints of mine hands, 
Steadies my limbs as they rise, 

Strengthens my foot as it stands. 
Europe, what of the night? 
Ask of heaven and the Sea, 

_And my babes on the bosom of me, 
Nations ot mine, but ungrown, 
There is one who shall Tequite 

All that endure or that err: 
She can answer alone; : 

Ask not of me, but of her. 
Liberty, what of the night? 

I feel not the red rains fall, 





— 


| erously : 
Now at midwatch, as it seems, | Coat. 


genious No. 2 merely says: 





injured by the current belief; but there are indi- 
cations that even Percy, exquisite though his 
taste was, did sometimes yield to the pressure of 
his critical opponents. Nevertheless the work 
done by Percy is of inestimable value. Not only 
did he himselt possess a genius for this kind of 
poetry superior in Wordsworth’s judgment to 
that of any other man by whom in modern times 
it has been cultivated, but he was the first to 
bring together in a readable form the finest of 
our British ballads. The result was far more 
splendid than Percy could have anticipated. 
Slowly but surely the **Reliques” produced a 
revolution of British poetry, and the effect of 
the work upon Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Scott was so great that it is scarcely an eXxag- 
geration to call Percy their poetical father.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Fun.—‘I hate anything that occupies more 


‘*T hate to see a load of bandboxes zo along the 
street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words 
without anything in them.” 
How dreary seems each hour, 
As it slowly, slowly goes, 
To the man who sits in anguish 
With a boil upon his nose! 

A Maryland man whose wife dropped dead a 
few days ayo had the funeral put off one day 
longer to get the balance of his corn husked. He 
said it wouldn't make any difference to her, as 
she was always good-natured. 

Perplexed Schneider, who had made a garment 
for a youth, and found himself unable to dispose 
of the surplus fullness which appeared when 
trying it on the young candidate, decl 
“De coat is goot! is no fault of de 
De boy is too tin.” 

_ A man out West who married a widow has 
invented a device to cure her of “eternally” 
praising her former husband. Whenever she 
begins to descant on his noble qualities this in- 
: ‘*Poor, dear man! 
How I wish he had not died!” 


“You are the dullest boy I ever saw !” crossly 


ress rote old uncle to his nephew. 
“Well, uncle,” replied the youth, with a glance | And then the full-toned ion’ i _ 
at the old gentleman’s bald head, “you a ss t oned clarion’s fearful breath | Rensselaerwyck” by letters patent, containing 
pect me to understand things as quick as you | The land was rising, king] 

do, because you don’t have the alae of get- Pats beet op Sete Salt 
ting ’em through your hair.” 


A good deacon, making an official visit toa 


dying neighbor who was a very churlish and 
universally unpopular man, put the usual ques- 


tion: ‘Are you willing to go, my friend?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” said the sick man, ‘I am.” 
the simple-minded deacon, ‘‘I am glad you are, 
for all the neighbors are willing.” 


‘*Well,” said 


At a circus, while the rope-walker was going 
through his performance, a boy about twelve 


years old turned to an acquaintance of the same 


age and remarked: ‘Tom, don’t you wish you 
could dothat?” ‘Yes, I do,” sadly replied Tom, 
‘but my folks make me go to school and are de- 
termined that I shan’t never be nobody !” 

The Statts Zeitung is laboring to dissipate the 
common, though erro , opinion that the 
Germans have no conception of a joke. 
diana paper having said of Governor Allen that 

‘‘Every time he opens his mouth he puts his 

foot in it,” the S. Z. translates itthus: ‘‘It is said 

that every time Herr Allen speaks he puts his 

foot in his mouth.” : 

The following verdict of a coroner’s jury was 

recently recorded in the county clerk’s office, in 

Cincinnati: “We, the jury, find that the. said 

Louis Fillman came to his death by a shot acci- 
dentally went off by himself by killing a cat by 
shooting the same and when she was not dead 
instantly by striking the cat with the breach of 
the gun and the load discharged itself.” 

A stranger from the country observing an or- 
dinary roller-rule on the table, took it up and 
inquiring its use, was answered: ‘‘It is a rule 
for counting-houses.” Too well bred, as he con- 
strued politeness, to ask unnecessary questions, 
he turned it over and up and down repeatedly, 
and at last, ina paroxysm of baffled curiosity, 
inquired: ‘‘How in the name of wonder do you 
count houses with this ?” 

A few miles out from Providence, an old gen- 
tleman boarded an outward-bound train, and af- 
ter satisfying himself by numerous inquiries 
that he was all right, sat down on the front seat 
and began to read. He was evidently trying to 
enact the experienced traveller, without having 
had experience enough to support his preten- 





sions. That he was extremely hard of hearing, 
however, was more apparent. There was one 
of those dic musical i aboard the 





train, who soon took up his position immediately 
behind him and struggled through his pro- 
gramme, from ‘‘Zip Coon” to “Casta Diva,” on 
a violin none the more musical for the morning 
fog—a performance, by the way, of which the old 
man was happily unconscious. When he had 
got through he pulled off his populous-looking 
hat and heN it expectantly before Rusticus, who, 
failing to comprehend the situation, took it, and 
looking it over carefully, returned it with a neg- 
ative stroke of hishead. The boy modestly ex- 
plained, but his explanation, like his music, was 
wholly inaudible, so when he again presented it 
the old gent said, mildly, but firmly: ‘No, 
sonny, it is not mine; I left my every-day hat 
at home.” The boy slunk away, making some 
casual remark in his native “lingo.” 


Moriturri Satutamus.—A fresh interest is 
given to these ancient Latin words by Mr. Long- 


tender farewells at the late commencement at 
Bowdoin. Felicitous, however, as is this appro- 
priation of words—and it seems to us that the 
very conception of such a use of them for the 
occasion is a poem of itself—the opening lines, 
in which they are translated, do not reproduce 
for us the original historical ideas. It was not 
‘the gladiator’s cry,” nor was it ‘‘in the arena,” 
or “face to face with the Roman populace.” 
The same view enters into the great picture by 


words are given as the subject of the picture, 


theater. 


ers who have recorded the salutation. 


is generally called, the Lago di Cellano. 


of other writers. 


interposing mercy of the emperor. 


given by Suetonius and by Dion Cassius. 
former puts the verb in the third person, mort- 


rome in his picture, while the latter has the 
third person, the Latin translation of which, 
moriturt salutamus, is the form used by Long- 
fellow in his poem. But another and more im- 
portant difference is found in the two narratives. 
The Latin writer says that the Emperor replied to 
the Ave of the combatants in the words Arete vos ; 
and that they, interpreting this salutation as 
granting them indulgence and exemption from 
fighting, first refused to go into the contest, but 
at length, partly by threats and partly by exhor- 
tations, were compelled to fight. ‘The Greek 
writer, on the other hand, says that after the 
combatants had addressed their pathetic saluta- 
tions to the Emperor, and had waited in vain 
for a favorable reply and were ordered to go on 
with the fight, they at last, and only upon com- 
pulsion, went into the murderous contest. We 
may here add that we have just seen in the 
Academy for July 10th a notice of an article 


a German periodical, in which that eminent 
writer gives a full review of the account of the 
Naumachia given by Tacitus, and compares it, 
in all ita details, with the narratives of Suetonius 
and Don Cassius. We have not yet seen this 
article by Stahr, but we think that the writer in 
the Academy can hardly have given Stahr’s real 
view when he represents him as saying that 
Suetonius is wholly silent about the occurrence 
of the salutation, and also as ascribing the Avete 
vos to Dion Cassius, whereas that expression is 
peculiar to the narrative of Suetonius. There 
are, it is true, different readings of Suetonius, 
which substitute other words for this salutation, 
but certainly the Greek words for Avete vos do not 
occur at all in Dion Cassius. We had no inten- 
tion of inflicting these details upon our readers 
when we began to write this article; but per- 
haps they may be of some interest now that so 
many have just read and enjoyed Mr. Long- 
fellow’s fine poem. With what a true poet’s 
touch does he reproduce for us that old saluta- 
tion, and what a new and rich sense does he put 
into them, as he comes back to the place of his 
education, after the lapse of forty years, and 
greets those familiar seenes—groves, and river, 
and sea, and academic halls, with these pathetic 
words, **‘We who are about to die, salute you!” 
Mortturt salutamus !— Providence Journal. 





Tue Hippen Treasure.—(By B. P. Shilla- 
ber. )— 

John Wentworth, royal governor, the last 
That in New Hampshire bore vice-rega! sway, 
Held court at Wolf boro’, by a lake, remote 
From care of office, then made onerous 

By the fierce restlessness of those he ruled, 
Who caught the living spirit of the hour 

And threatened in the mood of discontent. 
Portsmouth was turbulent, although respect 
Checked violence ’gainst harm to genial John, 
For all owned kindly fealty to him, 

Although detesting his authority. 

He was of Boston lineage and Harvard brand, 
A generous, courtly, cultivated man, 

Of tastes refined, with every wish awake 

The people of his care to benefit. 

Broad roads he builded and new ways devised 
To give New Hampshire her predestined rank; 
And Dartmouth felt the kindness of his heart 
In many offices of generous care. 

But ‘‘Royal Governor!” his title chafed 

The temper of his people, and he flew 

To this, his sylvan realm, for peace and rest. 
He haply found it, did his buxom dame, 
Widow of Atkinson, in ten days wed, 

Post nubila at Atkinson's demise, 

(What time, in going from the nuptial rites, 


And, tributary to the season, break an arm), 
Admit of peace domestic, breach of which 
Were worse than din of direst politics. 


Of ¢ se > : 4 vine ” ses : Pe 
course the party was broke | Space than it is worth,” says William Hazlitt; | His stately manse stood smiling by the shore, 


A pile of goodly station, since destroyed 

By fire which licked it to its cellar-walls. 
Broad avenues connected with the road, 
O’erarched by sturdy trees, while, back of all, 
And far on every side, stretched hill o’er hill, 
Giving incentive to the lively chase, 

Where game abounded and adventure becked 
The daring huntsman to his best essay. 

A hospitable, cheerful home it was. 

Amenities of old-time neighborhood 

Existed thereabout without a check, 

And one could scarcely dream the cloud suspent 
So svon to merge the land in hostile flood! 
"Twas springtime, and the glory of the year 
Was seen on verdant upland, vale and mead; 


Mellifluous with birds, while the green sod 
Sparkled and glowed in jewelling of flowers. 
Gay pleasure-boats went gliding o'er the lake, 
Their white sails gleaming in the ruddy sun, 
While from the teeming bosom of the wave 
Were struggling drawn bright finny denizens, 
To stir the taste with gustatory thrills— 

When murmurs came, at first, of Lexington, 
And the bold stand the yeomanry had made 
"Gainst that prerogative which Wentworth held, 


Proclaiming that the hour of strife had come! 


And gloomy eyes were bent on courtly John, 
Though well content that he should e’er remain, 
Could he of his commission be divest. 

Then came the secret order to depart. 

The governor, too far from Barclay’s ships, 








fellow’s appropriation of them for his poem of 


Gerome of ‘**The Gladiators,” in which similar 


and descriptive of its scene in the Roman amphi- 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that 
Longfellow caught the fancy from this impres- 
sive painting rather than from the ancient writ- 
The real 
scene, as described by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
and also, about a hundred years later, by the 
great writer, Dion Cassius, was not a gladiatorial 
combat in the Roman arena, but a sea-fight, and 
no ordinary one, either, but the great Nauma- 
chia, exhibited by the Emperor on the Lacus 
Fucinus, the modern Lago di Fucino, or, as it 
Taci- 
tus, who describes in his annals the place and 
the naval fight itself, makes no mention what- 
ever of the incident of the salutation, a fact 
which has led some modern critics to discredit 
the incident altogether as a sensational fiction 
The combatants were the so- 
called Naumachiari—the word used by Tacitus 
—and, as mentioned both by Suetonius and Dion, 
were condemned criminals; and they were to 
fight, just as in gladiatorial combats, until one 
of the parties was killed, unless saved by the 
There is a 
slight difference in the form of the salutation as 
The 


turt te salutant, the form which is used by Ge- 


written by Adolf Stahr, in the June number of 


Packed bag and baggage for a speedy flight. 

The coach of state, rolled to the mansion door, 

Hid by the night, received a weighty load ; 

Gay Lady Wentworth and the precious plate, 

With its armorial bearings, and such cast 

As then in argent sheen the coffers lined, 

The governor the last, who backed himself, 

In stately silence, by my lady's side. 

Mount quickly, coachman! footman, take your 
lace! 

On ae the coach in cumbrous tardiness, 

And from the window Wentworth looks his last 

On his broad acres, with a painful sigh, 


An In- | While Lady Wentwortk dreams of ball and rout ated the payment of the rents previously given, 


*Neath better auspices and loyal skies. 

But heavy grew the way, the horses strove 
And foamed with wearying effort to advance, 
Until, quite failing, they no effort made. 

The treasure must be !eft, or else the dame, 
Its half-equivalent—forbid the thought !— 

And there beneath the solemn midnight stars 
The earth received in trust the precious store. 
No more delay. The harborage was gained. 
In Portsmouth, safe beneath the royal guns, 
Did Wentworth tarry till rebellion took 

Such sturdy presence that it was not safe 

For royal governor to linger there ; 

And so he passed forever from the scene. 

He ne’er regained the treasure hid in earth, 
And no man knoweth whereabouts ’twas hid. 
The path he went, traditional alone, 

Affords no clue to its dark resting-place, 
Though many seekers have essayed the task— 
Running down through the century of years— 
Of finding the so-much-desired prize. 

And even now, at times, dim lights are seen 
At night, when honest folks should be in bed, 
Dancing about the meadow and the wood, 

In hands of seekers for the buried pelf, 

Led on by those who claim that they can see 
Through all the mysteries of heaven and earth. 
The earth is honey-combed with punctures made 
By prodding iron bars, but over all 

A monumental disappointment reigns. 
Perhaps John Wentworth guards the spot him- 
self, 

Nor yet selected his adopted heir. 


—Independent. 


A Move. Bank—The statement made by the 
National Chemical Bank, of this city, showing 
its condition on the first of July, is a very 
remarkable exhibition of prosperous banking, 
which could not be equalled, it may safely be 
said, by any other banking institution in this 
country, and probably not in the world. The 
Chemical Bank has been in existence about fitty 
years, and it was at the time of its organization 
simply the banking branch of a chemical manu 
facturing company ; for in those days it was not 
easy to obtain a bank charter from the legisla- 
ture for banking purposes pure and simple, 
and it was necessary to combine with the bank 
some manufacturing operations. The Manhat- 
tan Company, tor example, was organized for 
the purpose of furnishing the city with ‘pure 
and wholesome water,” and among its privileges 
was thatof banking. The attempt to furnish the 
city with pure and wholesome water was svon 
abandoned, and the banking privileges were con- 
tinued. So the Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany abandoned the business of compounding 
chemicals, and kept on in the more profitable 
business of discounting notes. It has from the 
start had the rare good fortune to remain all the 
time in the hands of but few proprietors, who 
have managed its affairs with most extraordinary 


the bank was John Mason, a shrewd old business 


president. 


the ‘‘Old Chemical.” 


presented for redemption. 


the statement. 


settlement of an estate. 
was at auction, when the shares brought $1800. 


from three to four per cent. 
dividends than are paid by any of the California 
mines, and nearly as good as the dividends of the 
Brooklyn Gas Company. The London and 
Westminster Bank has been in the way of pay- 
ing forty per cent. dividends; vut owing to the 
heavy failures in England this summer it has 
had to reduce its dividends to twenty per cent. 
The ‘Old Chemical,” therefore, stands at the 
head of all the banking institutions of the world, 
and may very properly be regarded as the model 
bank. If all our banking institutions have not 
done as well, it is reasonable to conclude that 
they have not been as well managed. The first 
banking house of the Chemical stood on the lot 
now occupied by the Park Bank, which seems 
to have inherited somcthing of the good fortune 
of its predecessor. The present modest-looking 
brown-stone banking house of the Chemical, 
opposite the new Court House, on Broadway, 
has a very unpretending exterior, when com- 
pared with some of the new white-marble bank- 
ing houses in Wall street, and is occupied soleiy 
by the bank. It is valued at $222,511.40, but it 
must be worth a much larger sum. The re- 
sources of the bank amount to $14, 147,377.38, of 
which the loans are $7,635,221.20; bonds to se- 
cure circulation, $1,800,000, to which should be 
added $265,000 premiums; specie, $339,050.21 ; 
and legal-tender notes, $2,055,261. Among the 
liabilities are: capital stock paid in, $300,000 ; 
surplus fund, $1,000,000; undivided profits, 
$1,967,081; dividends unpaid, $45,000: and in- 
dividual deposits, $8,773,967, subject to check. 
In times like the present, when money goes 
a-begging at two per cent., the profits of a bank 
with so large a deposit account as the Chemical 
has must be considerably diminished; but we 
presume there is not much danger of the stock- 
holders of the ‘‘Old Chemical” suffering from 
any cutting-off in their dividends. From the 
figures of their statement, the managers of this 
prosperous bank appear to have all their avail- 
— funds well employed.—New York Indepen- 
ent. 


Tue Van RenssevaeR Famity.—The recent 
death of Mrs. Harriet Bayard Van Rensselaer, 
widow of the late General Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, at the Van Rensselaer manor-house, 
Albany, recalls many reminiscences connected 
with the history of some of the old Knicker- 
bocker families prominently connected with the 
political and social events of this State, from 
the date of its settlement to the present time. 
The Van Rensselaers, Stuyvesants, Schuylers, 
De Peysters, Van Winkles, Gansevoorts, Van 
Dams, Gerards, Vandewaters, Duyckincks and 
Van Dykes have left an impress upon the annals 
of New York State that has given, and will con- 
tinue to give, a conservative influence for good. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer was a descendant of the 
Bayards of this city, one of the most cultured 
and wealthy of its old families. The mansion 
or manor-house of the Bayards was an elegant 
and spacious structure occupying a site near the 
present intersection of Broadway and Grand 
street, and was noted for the fine hickory-grove 
which surroundedit. Bayard street took its name 
from the family, and, like Gansevoort, Varde- 
water, Van Dam, and other streets with good old 
Knickerbocker names, helps to perpetuate the 
memory of the men whose names they bear. 
About 1815 General Van Rensselaer, the ‘Young 
Patroon,” took his beautiful and accomplished 
bride from this city to Albany, and occupied the 
mansion on the corner of Broadway and North 
Ferry street, now St. Peter's hospital, residing 
there until the death of his father, the ‘* Old 


Did Arthur Brown, the rector, fall down stairs, | Patroon.” Just subsequent to this event the Whitman Club;” and, some weeks since, they 


manor-house of the tamily was thoroughly re- 
fitted and elegantly furnished, and on June 3, 
1840, General Van Rensselaer removed thither. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, during the half-century 
of her residence in Albany, was known and es- 
teemed as a woman of true refinement and the 
gentlest traits of character, using her vast 
wealth and great influence for the encourage- 
ment and furtherance of the many worthy ob- 
ects that engaged her attention. Under the 
provisions of the will of General Van Rensse- 
laer, the manor-house was maintained during 
the lifetime of the widow, and at her death it 
became part of the gercral estate. 

The original Manor of Rensselaer, or Rensse- 
laer-wyck, included all of Rensselaer county, 
except Hoosick, Schaghticoke and Pittstown, 
and also the greater part of Albany couaty. 
The city of Albany is near the center of the 


ared vocit- | The trees were rife with blossom, and the spray | manor. This magnificent domain was granted 


to Killian Van Rensselaer by patent from the 
States-general of Holland, after he had pur- 
chased the native right tothe soil in 1641. The 
manor was twenty-four miles wide, occupying 
both sides of the river, and about forty-two 
miles long, east and west. When the English 
came into possession of the country the right 
of the proprietor of the domain to his vast es- 
tates was not questioned, and, on March 4, 1685, 
the title to it was vested in the ‘‘Patroon of 


the great seal of the governor of the colony, 
who was commissioned by the Duke of York, af- 
terwards James II. The title of ‘‘Patroon” was a 
designation given to those sturdy old Dutch pur- 


chasers of lands who bought the soil fairly from 


the aborigines and planted col . 


ability. The first president and chief owner of 


New Yorker, who had made a fortune in the 
clothing trade; and since his time it has mostly 
been managed by Mr. J. Q. Jones, its present 
It is the only one of our city banks 
that has never suspended specie payments; and 
this circumstance has gained it the confidence 
of old New Yorkers, who in times of financial 
disaster feel themselves perfectly secure against 
any possible loss if their funds are deposited in 


It is a long while since the Chemical has issued 
any notes of its own; but it appears from its 
statement that it has now outstanding $11,161 
ot its old State-bank circulation, and it is hardly 
probable that any of these old bills will ever be 
The capital of the 
Bank is but $300,000, and it has the enormous 
apparent surplus of $3,230,000; but, as the 
shares, which are of $100 per value, sell for 
$1800, its surplus must be very much greater 
than what it appears to be from the figures of 
The standing bid for the shares 
at the Stock Exchange is $1600; but none is 
ever offered for sale except in the case of the 
The last sale reported 


What the dividends that it pays may be are un- 
known to the public; but it is generally under- 
stood that they are monthly, and that they are 
These are better 


men, who attended to the duties of life in the 
most exemplary manner, and never molested 
any one without great provocation. 

There were several Patroon estates, but that 
of Van Rensselaer was the only one that had 
not, up to a comparatively recent date, been al- 
most radically disintegrated by political changes. 
But the time came when “‘anti-rentism,” as the 
opposition to the Patroon privileges was calied, 


favorable to such a vast landed monopoly, and 
the manorial rights, in essence, are now sub- 
stantially extinct. The ‘‘anti-renters” repudi- 


and also what were denominated as ‘‘quarter- 
sales,” and the manorial privileges which had 
existed up to that time, hedged about by pre- 
scriptive right, fell into desuetude. The Van 
Rensselaer family wielv’ed great influence in all 
periods of the history of this State—ante-revo- 
lutionary, revolutionary, and during the war of 
1812. The members of the family were not 
only eminent on account of their wealth and so- 
cial culture, but took leading parts in any crisis 
that arose, and acquitted themselves with marked 
ability. During the war of 1812 General Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer and Colonel Solomon Van 
Rensselaer distinguished themselves. General 
Winfield Scott won his first laurels at the 
Heights of Queenstown, Can., under the com- 
mand of General Stephen Van Rensselaer, in 
the fight with the British forces under General 
Sir Isaac Brock, who was killed, and whose 
monument now crowns the heights where he 
met his death.—_V. Y. Times. 


War? Wuirman.—In January, 1873, Mr. 
Whitman had an attack of the nature of a para- 
lytic stroke. He was in Washington at the time. 
The attack does not seem to have been very se- 
vere at first. He was apparently recovering in 
May, and had resumed work at his desk in the 
treasury building, when his mother died, some- 
what suddenly. He also lost a favorite sister 
about the same time by death. He was now 
prostrated and had a relapse. He gave up his 
clerkship in the attorney-general’s office, left 
Washington and came to Camden, N. J. The 
doctors pronounce his disease—a tediously baf- 
fling trouble of the brain and nervous power, 
with lately grave affections of the stomach and 
liver superinduced -to have had its foundation 
in a series of too long-continued, overstrained 
labors and excitements, physical and emotional, 
in the army hospitals and on the field, among the 
wounded and sick, during the last three years of 
the war. For over two years now he has been 
living there very plainly and simply, in seclu- 
sion. He is poor, but not in want. He is now 
in his 57th year, having been born May 31, 1819. 

Under the title of ‘“I'wo Rivulets,” Whit- 
man is preparing at the present date, or has pre- 
pared, a new volume of prose and verse, which 
will be out probably this fall. It takes its name, 
“Two Rivulets,” from a sinall collection of al- 
ternated poems, with prose essays, leading the 
volume. I believe, too, it is intended to be em- 
blematical of the double influences of life and 
death, and of the real and ideal. It will be a 
thorough melange, comprehending political and 
patriotic writing, not only peace-papers but war- 
papers; also the prose ‘Democratic Vistas,” 
and the poem of ‘Passage to India,” already 
published, with ‘“‘As a Strong Bird on Pinions 
Free,” and a number of altogether new poetical 
pieces. 

Let me give an idea of Whitman from his 
own living talk. Some time since I heard him, 
answering an inquiry, make the following re- 
marks in conversation: ‘“‘Well, I'll suggest to 
you what my poems have grown outof. I know 
as well as any one they are ambitious and ego- 
tistical; but I hope the foundations are far 
deeper. We have to-day no songs, no expres- 
sion, from the highest poet’s and artist’s point, 
or from the eternal imagination point, of science 
and democracy, and of the modern. The war- 
like spirit of the antique world and its typical 
heroes and personages have been fully depicted 
and preserved in Homer. Rapt ecstasy and 
Oriental veneration are in the Bible; the litera- 
ture of these qualities will never, can never, 
ascend any higher. The ages of feudalism and 
European chivalry, through their results in 
personnel, are in Shakespeare. But where is 
the work, where the poem, in which the entirely 
different but fully equal glories and practice of 
our own democratic age, the modern, are held 
in solution—are fused in the human personality 
and emotions—and are fully expressed? If, for 
instance, by some vast convulsion, the great 
scientific, materialistic and political embodi- 
ments of to-day in America, and the animating 
spirit of them, were totally overwhelmed and 
lost, where is the poem, or first-class wsthetic 
work in any department, which, if saved from 
the wreck, would preserve those advanced char- 
acteristic memories of to-day to succeeding 
worlds of men?” 

At another time I heard him say: ‘“‘You speak 
of Shakespeare, and the relative poetical and 
historical demands -and opportunities then and 
now, my own included. Shakespeare had his 
boundless, rich material, all his characters wait- 
ingto be woven in. The feudal world had been, 
had grown, had richly flourished for centuries ; 
gave him the perfect king, the lord, the finished 
gentleman, all that is heroic and gallant, and 
graceful and proud, and beautiful and refined; 
gave him the exquisite and seductive transfigura- 
tion of caste; sifted and selected out of the huge 
masses, as for him, choice specimens of noble 
gentlemen, and gave them to him; gave him all 
the varied and romantic incidents of the military, 
civil, political and ecclesiastical history of a 
thousand years. All stood up, ready, as it were, 
to fall into the ranks for him. Then the time 
comes for the sunset of feudalism. A new power 
has appeared; and the flush, the pomp, the ac- 
cumulated materials of those ages, have all the 
gorgeousness of sunset. At this time Shakes- 
peare appears. By amazing opportuneness his 
faculty, his power, his personal circumstances, 
come, and he is their poet. But I, for my poems, 
what have I? I have all to make. The feudal 
poet, as I say, was the finder and user of materi- 
als, characters all ready for him; but I have 
really to make all, except my own inspiration 
and intentions; have to map out, fashion, form 
and knit and sing the ideal American. Shake- 
speare, and all, sangthe past. I project the fu- 
ture; depend on the future for my audience.” 
At another time :‘* I know perfectly well my 
roadisdifferent. Mostof the great poets are im- 
personal. Lampersonal. They portray charac- 
ters, events, passions, but never mention them- 
selves. In my poems, all revolves around, con- 
centratesin, radiates from, myself. [have butone 
figure, the general, human personality typified 
in myself. But my book compels, absolutely 
necessitates, every reader to transpose himself 
or herself into that central position and become 
the living fountain, actor, experiencer himself, 
or herself, of every page, every aspiration, every 
line.” 

For some four or five years past there has 
been a very friendly personal correspondence 
between Tennyson and Whitman. It first com- 
menced with a letter from the English laureate, 
full of courtesies to his American brother and 
warmly inviting him to come to England and ac- 
cept the hospitalities of his roof. An English 
gentleman, a neighbor and friend of Tenny- 
son’s, travelling in the United States, had called 
on Whitman in Washington, and the latter took 
occasion to send Tennyson, by him, an auto- 
graph copy of ‘‘Leaves of Grass.” The laure- 
ate’s letter followed. Other letters have since 
been sent from each. In fact, the two old fel- 
lows have become quite affectionate toward each 
other, not as poets, but as men and brethren, 
and have interchanged photographs as special 
mementos. In a late letter Tennyson cheers 
his American friend with good words, and men- 
tions a case of cerebral disease within his own 
knowledge in England similar to Whitman’s, 
where the patient got over it and has been re- 
stored to sound health. It is probable that the 
English poet, with all his admirers, has none 
who so thoroughly appreciates him, has as warm 
a personal attachment to him, and so discrimi- 
natingly yet constantly champions him, as Whit- 
man. I met the latter lately all aglow from a 
perusal of ‘Queen Mary,” which he pronounced 
one of the world’s greatest dramas of emotion, 
character and poetic beauty. 

The Camden mechanics and young men have 
a flourishing literary society, called the ‘Walt 





gave a musical and other entertainment for the 
benefit of the poor fund, at which Whitman 
readily appeared as a reader of one of his own 
poems. There was a crowded house.—Corre- 
spondence Springfield Republican. 








J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &Ce . 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
julyl7 tf 


__ LEGAL NOTICES. _ 





OMMONWEALTH OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—SUFFOLK. SS.— PROBATE COURT.— 
Whereas, HERMAN BOWERS of Boston, in said 


july? 


Pigeon Cove, 


Hampton 
Wells, 


Newcastle, 


White 


Sebago, 


at the General Passen 


saa SACO 
CON 


1 
NEW CARPET HAI 


Our stock of 


We open this day— 


cer 

All-wool 
62 1-2 cts. 

Extra Style 


july3l 


recommended, 
per dozen. 


Wait for it! 


Constantly on hand. 


july3l 


GEORGE 


CHAMBER and 


Depository. 


Claret, 
Sauternes, 


Mock, 
Sweet Catawba, 
California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger .le, 

Bass &§ Co.’s English fle, 


Guinness’s 


&7 & 89 


Compiled by Dr. Eben, Tourjee. 318 
The following book is in press, and nearly ready. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


book for High Schools, successor to that universal 
favorite, the “HOUR OF SINGING,” whi‘h it resembles 
in general arrangement, and is by the same authors, 
L.O. EMERSON and W. 3. TILDEN. 


PIANOFORTES! 


Hand Pianos will be sold at very low prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


A CARD. 


LATE BEAL & HOOPER, 


Respectfully announces that he is offering by order of 
the Trustees of the late firm of BEAL & HOOPER, at 


101 and 103 Friend Street, 


NEXT bDOOR TO THE OLD STAND, the balance 
of the old stock not sold at auction, consisting of 


BOARDS, HALL STANDS, DESKS, EASY 
CHAIRS, ROCKING CHAIRS, &c., &c., &c., | 
at Auction Prices, to c 


101 and 103 Friend Street, 


A few doors below the Washington-street extension, 
Opposite William P. Ss: 


And a general assortment of 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS. 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 


For sale by 


I. RICHARDS & SOND, 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CQO., 
DEALERS IN 

PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 

AGENTS FOR | 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 

85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 


TOURISTS, 


worked a great change in the public mind, un-| Notice the Points to be Reached 


—BY THE— 


EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD LINE ' 


Salisbury, 
Rye, 
(Boar’s Head), 


York, 


Old Orchard, 


Ferry and Scarboro’ Beaches, 


Isles of Shoals, 
Wolfboro’, 


No. Conway, 
Centre Harbor, 


CRAWFORD, 


FABYAN, 


TWIN MOUNTAIN, 
GLEN, JACKSON, 
and all Houses in the 


Mountains, 


Moosehead and 
Rangeley Lakes, 
Mount Desert, 
And All Points in the State of Maine and 
the Maritime Provinces. 


Call or send for Circulars, Maps and Time Tables, 
ger Agent's Office, 


280 WASHINGTON STREET, 


tt 


KFIDENT 


That there is no better way of advertising our 
«LS than by selling 


Carpets Very Cheap, 


we adopt this method of attracting trade to our new 
and commodious quarters. 
shall be the place tor bargains. 


AXMINSTERS, 

VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS 


Is new, fresh, and very attractive in style and quality, 
while medium and low-priced goods will continue to 
be « feature of our business. 


A good, bright, handsome Carpet, at 
per yard. 
grains, commencing at 


per yard, 


and Superior Fabrice, 
commencing at 75cts. per yard. 

Tapestry Brussels, Moquette 
terns, and Brussels in first-class 
styles, cheap. 

Oil Cloths, commencing at 30 ets. 
per yard tothe finest goods made. 

Window Shades, Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods, 

In fact, everything pertaining to the Car- 
pet trade, at the very lowest prices. 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & GO, 


Blackstone Bank Building, 
ENTRANCES: 
44 Washington. 130 Hanover, 76 Union Sts. 





tr 


THE NEWEST! music BOOKS. 
MUSIC BOOKS. ae BEST ! 


SONG MONARCH. 


for which it is specially designed, and filled with 
cheerful glees and songs for practice, by H.R. PALM- 
ER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


CHORUS CHOIR 


tets, etc., etc., for CHOIRS and SoOcLETIES, 


The BEST 
SINGING 


Price 75 cents. 
The 


Highly 


The BEST 
NEW 


Price $1.00, 





For Sale and to Let. Second- 


tf 


A HOOPER, 


PARLOR SETS, SIDE- 


lose out as s00n as possible. 


argent & Company’s Carriage 
july2 


Dublin Stout, 





State Street. 


3m 





County, varnisher. has presented to said Court a pe- 
tition praying that his name may be changed to. hat 
of HERMAN WENSKOWSKY for the reasons there- 


july10 





in set out: All persons are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Couit to be held at said Boston, on Mon- 
day. the sixteenth day of August next, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be granted. And said petitioner 
is hereby di to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week. for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the Common- 


be two days at least before said Court. 


Court, this nineteenth day of July,in the year one| t 








almost invariably of honest, steadfast and quiet 








Witness, Isaac AMES, Esquire, Judge of said | year 1874, ’75. etc., can be obtained by the citizen 
he Auditor’s Office, City Hall. an 
Police Station Houses. ED T 








b d eight hundred and seventy-five. 
july4 3% P. R. GUINEY, Register, 


july34 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ee ¥ OF BOSTON. 


Auditor's Reports for Distribution. 
AUDITOR’S OFFICE, CITY HALL, } | facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
Printed copies of the annual report of the Auditor 


wealth, printed at said Bos‘on, the last publication to | of Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the | 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the financial | 


We intend our premises 


pat- 


book for 
SCHOOLS, 


NEWEST book of 
¢ Choruses, Anthems, Mo- 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE ~ 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Carriages 


a 
To be found in the country, including a great variety 


—or— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 
Prices to conform to the times 








Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 


(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL caueiniie & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 

SALESROOMS, 
27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


may22 $m 





tf july3 


iv 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 

TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior o every other Extract or Essence of Ginger 
betore the public—all of which are prepared with al- 
cohol by the old process. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhea and Dysentery, are instant- 
ly relieved by it. It will render an attack of Cholera 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest the:nselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice- 
water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
are immediately relieved by it. One ounce added to 


ee" 1BE WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which. as a cooling, 
healthy, and refreshing summer Beverage, has ne 
equal. Barrels of ice-water, prepared in this way, 
may be drank without the slightest injury, and happy 
is the man who finds in this a substitute for spirituous 
liquors. Its value to the Farmer, Mechanic, and Lie 
borer, cannot be over-estimated. It is so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; se tinely-flavored as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac- 
tivity in the Stomach and Bowels, Oppression after 
Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 


after each meal. 
10 WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 
Ginger if found to equal it in tine flaver, purity and 
vrompt medicinal effect. Largest, Cheapest, and 
Best. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 
WEEKS & POTTER,.................. Boston, 


General Agents. 





For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
july3 ot 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS? BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july3l 


Suffolk Brewing Co., 
BREWERS OF 
FINE ALES AND PORTER. 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 


STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


BREWERY 
Cor. of GF Sth Sts., Boston. 





JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 
PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent. 3m_ july$ 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
signs and Decorations. tt dec26 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 

For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Ra PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt juned 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 





July 15, 1875. 4 | 


atl 
at the fkeveral | 
. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts 


Has now ready for Inspection at his ne 


ClaMBER SETS, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 








-F, GELDOWSKY, 


Warerooms, 


No. 107 Washington Street, 


A FULL LINE OF 


HALL, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
AND EXTENSION-TABLES, 


to which he invites the attention of the 
public. 


Every article of his own manufacture, 
and will be sold at the lowest manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 

Particular attention given to. interior decorations. 
Having at East Cambridge one of the most complete 
factories in its appointments in the United States, he 
is prepared to fill any order as above in the shortest 
possible time. 

All articles of his own manufacture warranted. 
junedS 3m 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


eMasonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—He ary Smi h. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo. O. Carpenter, Leopold Morse, Henry L, 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Uenry Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Stedman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding. Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 

iam P. Hunt. R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
Fet.no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Bal 
eissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel €, 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Jo-eph Smith, Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, William H. Baldwin. 








Dividends declared in April and October of cach year 
DEPOSITS made ov the first aay of the month 
draw interest from that time. 
Deposits made atter the first day of any month dra 
interest from the first day of the following month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in October and Aprif, ou mone 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pr 
vious to dividend days. } 
No interest paid on money drawn out between die 
dend days. 
Be- Money, Checks and Drafts Received b 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit an 
Books KReturned. 








Interest compounded semrannually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00, 
juned 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


mch6 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. ' 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf juneS 

















PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


Dix 
junes 


corner of 












The most Durable. 


The most Convenient. 






In every respect worthy of the most implicit con ‘i- 
Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


juned tt 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, °* 
BOsSTOTrI. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


dence, 














seats, een 





Accumulation, Jan, 1, IS73........- 91:3,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 375,000.00, 
WaeGM tS. foc65 \ahicencsbincwees $12,5:39,116.9 ; 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy } 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 

wealth, 
Amount at risk. ...cccse covccccces $62,505,605.00 





Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to #%15,000, 











The Company has reached its present prosperoug 
condition by— 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thorous 














adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fune \ | 
The market price of the securities of which t ' 
fund is composed is $219,771 56 over the cost on th f 


Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in th 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Compamty’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of it 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. ma ae 
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NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
OSTON. 
Cash Assets...... " Pissed coeeeeu $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY), 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. , { 
Cash Assets... ..ccccccecccsccvers $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 1 Bes 
OF NEW YORK. 

Organized 1525. ; 
Cael  MGsOOOs a6 scccecisccccsccceccdve vie mu.ak | 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NorrH 

AMERICAN. Risks taken, los-es adjusted and paid 

at their . 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 

E, E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. juned 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, $320,000 | 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





See 





a 












Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000, 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated hghts No. 27 STATE STR EET. 
&c.,) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Phote- ye ERE 2) SO a 
grapha they are now making. These pictures com- Local Agencies in ¥ = 4 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, Presid ent 


German Photography, and are believed to be superion 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. : 





to anything produced in the city. tf mar27 


July 1, 1875, c+ junel2 
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